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Yet the heroes of history are men, 
differing from others only in that 
they have been raised by necessity 
and by their own will to the de- 
mands of a great destiny. We live 
in a great age and we are put to the 
test whether we can be worthy of it. 
If we can be, our lives will be set 
upon a plane, not of individual cal- 
culation on a heritage of complacent 
contentment, but of insight and 
sacrifice and relentless self-disci- 
pline, and we shall leave to those 
who follow us an example of forti- 
tude and the memory of great deeds. 
WattTer LIPPMANN 
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On Consolidating Social Gains 
Mary Willcox Glenn 


E are all inclined—certainly I recog- 

nize that 1 am—to be biased in our 
conception of what makes for social prog- 
ress by our commitments to or our predilec- 
tions against particular modes of thought 
and of action. I have been asking myself as 
I have listened to various discussions of 
social trends whether I had been too prone 
to believe that, if advances are to be made 
in social work practice, initiative must come 
from private agencies; that experimenta- 
tion, which should be the basis for new 
undertakings, must derive from private 
sources. What instances, I said to myself, 
does our philanthropic history afford of 
initiative offered, experiments made by indi- 
viduals or groups serving in a_ public 
capacity ? 

I thought of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction (now the National 
Conference of Social Work), which was 
organized by a group of state board officials 
and of social scientists. I recalled also that 
in the nineties, when I was at work in the 
field of private child care, I visited one of 
the mid-western state public institutions for 
children because I was advised that experi- 
ments in institutional care and placement 
were there to be found which were in ad- 
vance of what I could find in the private 
agencies of my own state. 

Personalities stand out as one thinks of 
the state board activities of the last third of 
the 19th century. Men and women with 
convictions come to mind. They were indi- 
viduals who were consecrated to a task that 
Was spiritual in its nature. They had mental 
vigor and vivid temperaments. They acted 
not as proponents of particular measures, 
but as exponents of an American tradition. 
They carried their beliefs into practice in 
behalf of the institutions for which they 


were responsible. It was their mental vigor, 
their non-partisan attitude which gave assur- 
ance that their service would redound to the 
welfare of their communities. That service 
had a racy quality. They saw life, more- 
over, in the round, so did not act in expec- 
tation that simple solutions could be found 
for complex problems, that human beings 
are remolded as a result of the application 
of new expedients. 

Another question that has been in my 
mind is: do we fail to recognize the need of 
continuous interplay between public and 
private agencies because of our disposition 
to dwell on guard in separate camps? An 
instance of the recognition of the value of 
interplay is furnished by a leaflet, dated 
December, 1932, issued by the London 
County Council and prepared by its Public 
Assistance Committee. The statement is 
there made that persons who have applied 
to and have had their necessities met by the 
Council should and will be referred to a 
voluntary agency if, to the district sub-com- 
mittee under which they have come, they 
should appear to be “ suitable and willing 
persons who would be likely to secure com- 
plete rehabilitation or derive lasting benefit 
from assistance afforded by a_ private 
agency.” A further statement made in the 
same leaflet arrests attention in view of the 
vigorous swing in the United States toward 
public administration of relief: “ The com- 
munity cannot give full expression to the 
neighborly spirit, especially in times of 
widespread distress, exclusively through 
money raised by taxation and distributed by 
public bodies. Social solidarity demands that 
voluntary effort should be allotted a real 
function in contributing to the public 
welfare.” 

I am raising questions, not attempting to 
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elaborate or to answer them. Might I, 
however, by way of comment on the second 
of the two quotations from the London 
County Council leaflet, recall a dictum pro- 
pounded by the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends? The dictum is: 
“A nation advances not only by dynamic 
power, but by and through the maintenance 
of some degree of equilibrium among the 
moving forces.” Underlying the questions 
as to initiative and experimentation, as to 
auspices public or private, is the more 
fundamental one: how best may social gains 
be consolidated and maintained? Is there a 
quality to be derived from the sustained 
service of private organization which can- 
not be held if the swing be wholly away 
from private to public? Is the converse also 
true—that the abolition in some states of 
public outdoor relief in the last century was 
a retrogressive act, which needed to be re- 
versed in the interest of equilibrium? Yeta 
further point that I would raise has relation 
to our inability at times to realize the social 
loss involved in our becoming protagonists 
of one line of effort at the expense of its 
opposite: I recognize at this moment that I, 
as a social case worker, have been prone to 
overlook a man’s environmental lacks be- 
cause of my preoccupation with his person- 
ality needs. Miss Reynolds’ states afresh 
that it is essential to social case work prog- 
ress for the worker to keep constantly in 
mind the two poles to be included in serv- 
ice—the individual, his environment. The 
common tendency to fail to envisage the two 
requisites has resulted in an unreadiness on 
the part of social case worker and of legis- 
lative reformer to see a given social under- 
taking safely through from inception to 
established gain. 

Such balance was the early aim of the 
charity organization movement. You will 
recall Mary Richmond’s swing of the pendu- 
lum. But the call to watch and ward should 
be recurrent. 


YET another question that we as social 
workers should ask not only each other but 
our communities, is: What is happening to 
the administration of mothers’ assistance? 
What is likely to be the fate of the widows 


*“Can Social Case Work Be Interpreted as a 
Basic Approach to Human Problems,” Tne 
Famity, February, 1933, page 336. 
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and their children under public care in thé 
coming decade? Equally relevant are the 
questions, what is happening to the adminis- 
tration of private relief? What is likely to 
be the character of the service offered the 
new poor during the next ten years? 

The “new poor” suggests still another 
question. What claims for relief are we 
establishing in their name? We have a his- 
tory of more than 100 years of pension legis- 
lation in the United States to draw on. 
Professor Frankfurter, speaking at the 
Survey meeting in February on “ What We 
Confront in American Life,” referred to 
“spurious veterans’ claims” and to the 
“opportunity for large saving” that the 
correction of the abuse of federal appropri- 
ation offers. There is a handwriting on the 
wall to read. Anyone who is cognizant of 
the facts in regard to present relief distri- 
bution can furnish testimony to show that 
“spurious claims” are being honored in 
every part of the country through drafts 
made on relief funds. Our publicity is cal- 
culated to establish the sense of right to 
relief in the minds of potential claimants. 
We are sowing seeds for the cultivation of 
the spoils system. A recent inquiry made in 
an extensive area of one city shows that the 
attitude is rife: my neighbor is getting help, 
why not I? And even with the meeting of 
all these claims we have no assurance that 
all those who have actual need are being 
succored. 

Previous periods of financial depression, 
during which relief expenditure had _ been 
greatly augmented, were followed by the 
organization of some new agency or agen- 
cies for the correction of the abuses which 
had grown like weeds within the field of 
relief administration. Does history need to 
repeat itself? Have we acquired a degree 
of skill, have we social perception sufficient 
to make us now begin to meet the problem 
presented by our dilemma: relieve individ- 
uals in sore distress, safeguard a man’s will 
to be independent of aid? 


IN the self-help movement lies a force 
which we need not only to study without 
patronage but to leave the way clear for its 
spontaneous development. As I read the 
various accounts of self-help projects I 
think with thankfulness of Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s persistency as a leader of the 
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Irish agricultural co-operative movement 
and of George Russell’s (A.E.’s) perceptive 
editorials in the /rish Homestead. Those 
men, statesman and artist, knew that pa- 
tience and generous forbearance were quali- 
ties requisite for the fulfilment of their 
vision. They also knew, as Sir Horace 
wrote, that “a spirit of self-reliance must 
replace the belief in the all-sufficiency of 
political remedies for economic ills.” At 
the cost of being misunderstood and misrep- 
resented by their friends, they preached— 
as A. E. put it—“ self-help above all other 
kinds of help, knowing that if we strive pas- 
sionately after this righteousness all other 
kinds of help will be at our service.” 

I have vividly before me the picture of an 
Irish disciple of Sir Horace’s, a hump- 
backed clerk in a small banking establish- 
ment who sat all day on a high stool in his 
office and in the evening would drive for 
miles in a jaunting car to preach co-opera- 
tion to some small group of farmers. He 
told us that Sir Horace addressed more than 
two hundred such meetings before his con- 
ception of co-operation found lodgment and 
began to strike root. The temper shown by 
that body of socially inspired Irishmen, the 
patience they exercised, the self-discipline 
they accepted, the faith in individual initia- 
tive they held were qualities on which the 
agricultural co-operative movement was 
grounded. 


Self-help leads me on to raise a question 
more fundamental than that of relation be- 
tween public and private agencies, than that 
of balance between environmental and indi- 
vidual factors in a social work program, or 
than where our relief plans are carrying us. 
What has the period of prosperity done to 
us as social workers? Has it left us acquisi- 
tive of material means, of power, so that the 
temper of our service in subtle ways is to 
get rather than to give co-operation? Do 
our relationships tend to become static, and 
do we expect too little from each other and 
from our various clienteles? What have we 
to offer one another through the process of 
“self-help” exchange? What values have 
we to use in barter when cash is short? We 
might make these inquiries of one another 
all along the line of our social contacts. 
Suppose we acted in t' belief that we are 
pioneers, traveling light so far as impedi- 
menta are concerned, but well equipped with 
exchangeable techniques and with ideals. 
Suppose we moved forward in the spirit of 
adventure, making departure for a terrain of 
spiritual opportunity. Walter Lippmann’s 
charge, given in his recent University of 
California address, might serve as stirrup 
cup as one took the road: To be worthy 
of the great age in which we are living we 
must set our lives on a plane of “ insight and 
sacrifice and relentless self-discipline.” 


Sunset 


HIS is the nuptial hour; daylight and dark converge 
To take communion from a golden cup. 

Known and unknown before the altar merge; 
Low in the west a fragile moon comes up. 


Tender and silent hour, how swift you fly! 
How unobtrusive at the chapel gates 


Enfold the worshippers. 


A beggar’s cry 


Finds a bright penny in the hand that waits. 


Alms, costless priceless alms, forever new; 
Charity omnipotent, predestined need. 
To each a little more than is his due; 
Twilight your servant, Christ, the while you bleed. 
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The Costs of Medical Care 


Paul L. Benjamin 


XPERIENCES of average citizens with 

hospitals, surgeons’ fees, charges for 
medicine, and so on, have swelled the tide 
of dissatisfaction with medical care in the 
United States and raised questions as to its 
adequacy and its costs. Individuals caught 
in a prolonged illness or an expensive major 
operation have struck out at the “high 
cost” of medical care. On the other hand, 
if the individual is a farmer whose leg has 
been slashed by the mowing-machine, he 
may have railed at the difficulty of getting a 
doctor soon enough.* The person complain- 
ing probably did not realize that he was 
indicting a situation in which many folks 
have not received a type of medical service 
which has been adequate either in quality or 
quantity, and in which the costs have not 
been equally distributed. Consequently, 
there has been “a tremendous amount of 
preventable physical pain and _ mental 
anguish, needless deaths, economic ineffi- 
ciency, and social waste.” * 

It was fortunate that a small group of 
men, perceiving the devastation resulting 
from such a chaotic condition, decided to 
survey the whole battlefield. It is doubly 
fortunate that they possessed the instinct of 
the pioneer, the skill of the laboratory tech- 
nician, and the vision of the statesman. 
There thus came into being the Committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care (later Cost was 
changed to Costs) with Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
M.D., as Chairman; C.-E. A. Winslow as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee; and 
Harry H. Moore, Ph.D., as Director of 
Study. Later I. S. Falk, Ph.D., was added 
as Associate Director of Study, and Alden 
B. Mills was made Executive Secretary. As 
finally constituted, the Committee included 
sixteen physicians in private practice; six 


1 The First Three Years’ Work of the Commit- 
tee on the Costs of Medical Care and Its Plans for 
the Future: An address by Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 1930, 
page 5. 

*The Five-Year Program of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care. February, 1928, page 9. 

* Medical Care for the American People: The 
Final Report of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care. University of Chicago Press, 1932, 
page 2. 


representatives of the field of public health; 
twelve representatives of medical and dental 
schools, hospitals, nurses, and the American 
Medical Association; six economists; and 
ten representatives of the public. In addi- 
tion to Professor Winslow the Executive 
Committee comprised: Walter P. Bowers, 
M.D.; Michael M. Davis, Ph.D.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kinnicutt Draper; Haven Emerson, 
M.D.; George E. Follansbee, M.D.; Walton 
H. Hamilton, Ph.D.; and Walter R. Steiner, 
M.D. Over a period of approximately five 
years the staff of the Committee carried 
forward an impressive series of original 
studies having in mind the central problem 
of “ the delivery of adequate, scientific medi- 
cal service to all the people, rich and poor, 
at a cost which can be reasonably met by 
them in their respective stations in life.” * 
The Committee has recently issued its final 
report, Medical Care for the American 
People, which may well prove a “ Domesday 
Book” in this important field. The work 
of the Committee has also stimulated many 
other studies and researches so that in the 
aggregate we have a monumental library of 
significant material which throws into bold 
relief the problems of medical care and the 
suggestions for solution. 

In the United States people are, on the 
average, ill at least once a year. Adult 
males lose seven to eight days because of 
illness and females eight to twelve. There 
are in the United States over 900,000 men- 
tal defectives, over 100,000 blind, 1,000,000 
with a major speech defect, 700,000 with 
tuberculosis, and 3,000,000 school children 
who are wholly or partly deaf.® In endeav- 
oring to push aside some of this burden, the 
public is confronted with almost insuperable 
obstacles: the distribution of medical facili- 
ties, the cost of medical care, the incomes 
with which to meet that cost, and the way in 
which that cost is met. 

Over a million persons in the United 


* Press Release of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care. 

®°The Extent of Illness and of Physical and 
Mental Defects Prevailing in the United States: 
Alden B. Mills. The Committee on the Costs ° 
Medical Care, 1929. 
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States give all or a considerable part of their 
time to the task of providing some form of 
medical service. Of these, about half are 
medical practitioners. Conducting medical 
institutions or selling medical commodities 
occupy the rest. There is, however, a seri- 
ous unevenness in the distribution through- 
out the country of these services. Certain 
communities have a surplus, others a short- 
age of practitioners, hospitals, and other 
facilities. In 1929 in South Carolina there 
was only one physician to every 1,431 indi- 
viduals, in California there was one to every 
571 persons, and in New York State one to 
every 621. In 1928 in the state of Missis- 
sippi there were 19 dentists for each 100,000 
persons and in Oregon 101 for the same 
number. Approximately 57 per cent of the 
counties in the United States had hospitals 
for general community use. South Caro- 
lina, for example, had one hospital bed for 
general community use for each 749 indi- 
viduals while Wisconsin had one for each 
154.6 In 1928, in one county of North 
Carolina with a population of 18,000, there 
were only four physicians able to give effec- 
tive service and no hospital.? Similar con- 
ditions exist in other sections of the country. 


Income and Medical Care 


The difficulty in making buckle and 
tongue meet, so far as the relationship of 
income to adequate medical service is con- 
cerned, is evident from a plethora of studies, 
including those of the Committee. In an 
article published in The Modern Hospital 
in 1929.8 Michael M. Davis submitted a 
table of the distribution of incomes of the 
forty-five million persons in the United 
States who were gainfully employed (the 
depression years have, of course, radically 
altered this picture) : 


Incomes over $5,000, less than 1,000,000 persons, 
or 2 per cent 

Incomes $3,000 to $5,000, a little over 2,000,000 
persons, or 5 per cent 

Incomes $2,000 to $3,000, about 6,000,000 persons, 
or 14 per cent 

Incomes $1,500 to $2,000, about 18,000,000 persons, 
or 35 per cent 


*Medical Care for ithe American People, ibid., 
pages 3-5. 

"The Five-Year Program of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, ibid., page 9. 

*“The Patient of Moderate Means—Shall We 
Help Him?” Michael M. Davis, Ph.D. The 
Modern Hospital, May, 1929. 
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Incomes $1,000 to $1,500, about 13,000,000 persons, 
or 30 per cent 

Incomes less than $1,000, about 6,000,000 persons, 
or 14 per cent 

A study by the Institute of Medicine of 
Chicago several years ago adds proof that a 
large proportion of American families gets 
a small sector of the income pie.°® 

When an effort is made to stretch income 
to meet the demands for a satisfactory 
standard of living (it seems irrelevant to 
speak of satisfactory standards when mil- 
lions of unemployed are shuffling along the 
streets of our cities) there remains a wide 
gap in the boot. 

Louis S. Reed has estimated the cost of a 
minimum subsistence standard of living for 
a family of five in the United States in an 
urban community as between $1,000 and 
$1,500 (as of the 1928-1929 price level). 
“In general,” he states, “ the estimates indi- 
cate that $1,200 or $1,300 was needed rather 
than less.” He submits a minimum cost of 
living budget prepared by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New York City, for 
the family of five, which totals $1,259.96. 
The health item for the family is $38.80. 
His study into the ability to pay for medical 
care leads him to the conclusion that “at 
least 10 per cent of the families in this coun- 
try are living on a level below that which 
economists and social workers characterize 
as a minimum for decent, healthy exist- 
ence.” 7° It is obvious that the income re- 
ceived by a large mass of the American 
public and the amount necessary to maintain 
a fair standard of living and to purchase 
good medical care do not mesh. It was a 
recognition of this which led the United 
States Public Health Service in its signifi- 
cant report on health insurance to declare 
that “ fully one-half of the people employed 
in the principal manufacturing and mining 
industries have not been able in recent years 
to earn an income sufficient to maintain a 
healthful standard of living.” ™ 

The nation-wide survey, made by the 
Committee, of sickness and costs of medical 


*The Ability to Pay for Medical Care: Mar- 
garet Lovell Plumley, The Institute of Medicine 
of Chicago. 

The Ability to Pay for Medical Care (Ab- 
stract): Louis S. Reed, Ph.D. The Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, January, 1933. 

™ Health Insurance: B. S. Warren and Edgar 
Sydenstricker. The United States Public Health 
Service. 
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service among 9,000 white families contra- 
dicts, apparently, the old wives’ tale that it 
is the very poor and the very rich who re- 
ceive the best medical attention. Actually, 
instead of receiving more service, those with 
smaller incomes obtain much less. The 
study shows: 

In spite of the large volume of free work done 
by hospitals, health departments, and individual 
practitioners, and in spite of the sliding scale of 
charges, it appears that each year nearly one-half 
of the individuals in the lowest income group 
receive no professional medical or dental attention 
of any kind, curative or preventive.1? 

The findings of the Committee indicate 
that $103 per family per year is the mini- 
mum necessary to secure medical and dental 
care at a reasonably good level. In this con- 
nection Mr. Reed poses the question whether 
or not the inhabitants of the four “ poor- 
est” states could afford to spend this 
amount for medical care. His answer is 
categorically that they could not. 

In the field of dental care the services 
secured by the low income groups and those 
for the high income groups show a shocking 
discrepancy. “Only 10.1 per cent of per- 
sons in families with incomes of $1,200 re- 
ceived any kind of dental attention during 
the year. For those with family incomes of 
$1,200 to $2,000, the percentage receiving 
dental care was only 15.5.” In the $5,000 
to $10,000 income group, 40.6 per cent of 
the individuals in the families received 
dental treatment. According to the final 
report of the Committee : 

Undoubtedly a certain proportion of persons 
secure care only for the relief of pain or other 
dental emergency. The proportion of the popula- 
tion who receive systematic and sufficient dental 
care must be considerably less than 21 per cent. 
The need for systematic dental care is unquestion- 
able. That there is a latent demand for it is 
attested by the fact that the great majority of 
people in the higher income groups purchase a con- 
siderable amount of dental service.'® 

It is apparent that a large number of our 
fellow citizens are going without needed 
medical attention, skimping and saving on 
necessities to procure it, or joining the ranks 
of those filing through the free clinic. 
Indeed, declares Bleecker Marquette, “ this 
refers not alone to the submerged tenth 
made up of the destitute and poverty- 


™% Medical Care for the American People, ibid., 


ge 9. 
oe to Pay for Medical Care, ibid., pages 


stricken, but to the large group of American 


wage-earners in the unskilled and low 
income groups.” ** Miss Plumley, in the 
study made by the Institute of Medicine in 
Chicago, quotes one’ woman to the effect 
that, “ When we go to the clinic one day we 
don’t eat the next”; and further states, 
“ But for many even the smallest clinic fee 
and the few cents needed for transportation 
were reported to be a strain.” A_ study 
made by the Department of Remedial Loans 
of the Russell Sage Foundation showed that 
28.3 per cent of 161,000 industrial loans 
were requested for the purpose of meeting 
medical expenses.*® 


Spreading the Cost 


Although the total annual sickness bill in 
the United States is about $2,841,000,’ if 
some means could be devised to spread this 
expense of illness over a large number of 
individuals or across the years, the blow 
when it came might not be so catastrophic in 
its force. “ No one fact is more clearly 
demonstrated by the Committee’s study than 
this,” states the final report, “that the costs 
of medical care in any one year now fall 
very unevenly upon different families in the 
same income and population group. The 
heart of the problem, therefore, is the equal- 
izing of the financial impact of sickness.” 

To John Jones who is rushed to the hos- 
pital with a ruptured appendix it is small 
comfort to be told that “ the average cost of 
medical care is not excessive for families 
with the average income.” As the report 
points out, the very “unpredictable nature 
of sickness and the wide range of profes- 
sional charges for nominally similar services 
render budgeting for medical care on an 
individual family basis impracticable.” 

A solution which comes to the lips of the 
unthinking is to decrease the charges for 
medical care so that the cost for John Jones’s 
operation may be met from a thin pocketbook. 
But, while the cost may be high to John Jones 


““Who Wants State Medicine?” Bleecker 
Marquette. Journal of Medicine, March, 1931. 

* The Use of Small Loans for Medical Ex- 
penses: Leon Henderson. Miscellaneous Contri- 
— of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 

re. 

7%“ Doctors’ Bills and People’s Billions”: 
Michael M. Davis, Ph.D. The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, March 29, 1930. 

™ Medical Care for the American People, ibid., 
page 18. 
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or Bill Smith, this does not necessarily mean 
that Doctor Moore or Doctor Pike is re- 
ceiving a high income. While, in fact, 
according to the findings of the Committee, 
“it is impossible to pass definite judgment 
upon the adequacy of the average profes- 
sional net income of physicians in private 
practice, it is clear that income is much less 
evenly distributed in medicine than in several 
comparable professions, and that the actual 
incomes are inadequate for a large number 
of practitioners and more than adequate for 
others.” In 1929, for example, one-third of 
all those in private practice had net incomes 
of less than $2,500. There is a wide range 
between the income of the general practi- 
tioner and that of the specialist. In 1929 
the average net income of the general prac- 
titioner was under $4,000 while that of the 
specialist was over $10,000. As was per- 
haps to be expected the net income of the 
country doctor was more than 50 per cent 
under that of his city brother.1* “ Cer- 
tainly,” declares the report, “no solution to 
the problem of medical costs can be reached 
through a reduction in the average of pro- 
fessional incomes.” 


Recommendations of the Committee 


When the Committee came to map out a 
course of action, there resulted differences 
of opinion which eventuated in a majority 
report and several minority reports, the 
principal minority report being signed by 
nine members of the Committee of whom 
eight were physicians. This minority re- 
port represents the conservative point of 
view. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association has lined up with this minority 
group, asserting in a recent number that the 
issue is one “ between incitement to revolu- 
tion and a desire for gradual evolution based 
upon analysis and study.” The Journal also 
charges bias in the direction of state medi- 
cine on the part of the Director of Study.?® 
Be that as it may, it is significant that seven- 
teen of the twenty-five Committee members 
who were physicians signed the majority 
report and that those representing the pub- 
lic interest were solidly behind it. The two 
dentists on the Committee submitted a 
minority report of their own. 

* Ibid., page 22. 


*“ Shall Medicine Be Socialized?” R. L. Duffus. 
New York Times, December 4, 1932. 
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As Evans Clark of the Twentieth Century 
Fund (one of the foundations financing the 
Committee) has pointed out, the heaped up 
and oozing over figures and facts brought 
the Committee “to the two central problems 
of medical economics; first, the reduction of 
costs, in the only way they can be reduced, 
by a more efficient organization of plant and 
personnel; and, second, the distribution of 
these costs so that they can be budgeted in 
advance and paid for in instalments.” *° 


The Majority Report 


The first recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is that medical service should be 
provided by organized groups of the prac- 
titioners themselves with the necessary asso- 
ciated personnel, and that such services 
should be centered about a hospital. To 
carry out this recommendation, the report 
suggests these main channels: “The de- 
velopment of suitable hospitals with com- 
prehensive medical centers, with branches 
and medical centers where needed” (given 
as the Committee’s “most fundamental 
specific proposal”); “complete medical 
service paid for jointly by employees and 
employers ”’; and health services to students 
in colleges and universities.** 

The second recommendation urges the ex- 
tension of all fundamental health services 
“so that they will be available to the entire 
population according to its needs.” This 
envisages increases in the financial support 
for official health departments, with full- 
time, trained staffs. Functions of public 
health services are suggested, including such 
measures as the collection of vital statistics, 
the control of water, milk, and food sup- 
plies, the control of communicable diseases, 
and the control of sanitation.** 

In the third place, the Committee recom- 
mends the group method of meeting the 
costs of medical care. Concerning the 
means for sharing costs, the report discusses 
at some length the theories of both voluntary 
and compulsory health insurance. Eight 
members of the Committee urge compulsory 
health insurance, pointing out that “there 


is no innate antagonism between required 

”“ How to Budget Doctors’ Bills”: Evans 
Clark. The Nation, December 14, 1932. 

" Medical Care for the American People, ibid., 
pages 109-112. 

* Thid., pages 118-119. 
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service among 9,000 white families contra- 
dicts, apparently, the old wives’ tale that it 
is the very poor and the very rich who re- 
ceive the best medical attention. Actually, 
instead of receiving more service, those with 
smaller incomes obtain much less. The 
study shows: 

In spite of the large volume of free work done 
by hospitals, health departments, and individual 
practitioners, and in spite of the sliding scale of 
charges, it appears that each year nearly one-half 
of the individuals in the lowest income group 
receive no professional medical or dental attention 
of any kind, curative or preventive.!* 

The findings of the Committee indicate 
that $103 per family per year is the mini- 
mum necessary to secure medical and dental 
care at a reasonably good level. In this con- 
nection Mr. Reed poses the question whether 
or not the inhabitants of the four “ poor- 
est” states could afford to spend this 
amount for medical care. His answer is 
categorically that they could not. 

In the field of dental care the services 
secured by the low income groups and those 
for the high income groups show a shocking 
discrepancy. “Only 10.1 per cent of per- 
sons in families with incomes of $1,200 re- 
ceived any kind of dental attention during 
the year. For those with family incomes of 
$1,200 to $2,000, the percentage receiving 
dental care was only 15.5.” In the $5,000 
to $10,000 income group, 40.6 per cent of 
the individuals in the families received 
dental treatment. According to the final 
report of the Committee : 

Undoubtedly a certain proportion of persons 
secure care only for the relief of pain or other 
dental emergency. The proportion of the popula- 
tion who receive systematic and sufficient dental 
care must be considerably less than 21 per cent. 
The need for systematic dental care is unquestion- 
able. That there is a latent demand for it is 
attested by the fact that the great majority of 
people in the higher income groups purchase a con- 
siderable amount of dental service.1% 

It is apparent that a large number of our 
fellow citizens are going without needed 
medical attention, skimping and saving on 
necessities to procure it, or joining the ranks 
of those filing through the free clinic. 
Indeed, declares Bleecker Marquette, “ this 
refers not alone to the submerged tenth 
made up of the destitute and poverty- 


ee Care for the American People, ibid., 
ge 9. 
oe to Pay for Medical Care, ibid., pages 


stricken, but to the large group of American’ 


wage-earners in the unskilled and low 
income groups.” '* Miss Plumley, in the 
study made by the Institute of Medicine in 
Chicago, quotes one woman to the effect 
that, ““ When we go to the clinic one day we 
don’t eat the next”; and further states, 
“ But for many even the smallest clinic fee 
and the few cents needed for transportation 
were reported to be a strain.” <A _ study 
made by the Department of Remedial Loans 
of the Russell Sage Foundation showed that 
28.3 per cent of 161,000 industrial loans 
were requested for the purpose of meeting 
medical expenses.*® 


Spreading the Cost 


Although the total annual sickness bill in 
the United States is about $2,841,000,’* if 
some means could be devised to spread this 
expense of illness over a large number of 
individuals or across the years, the blow 
when it came might not be so catastrophic in 
its force. “No one fact is more clearly 
demonstrated by the Committee’s study than 
this,” states the final report, “that the costs 
of medical care in any one year now fall 
very unevenly upon different families in the 
same income and population group. The 
heart of the problem, therefore, is the equal- 
izing of the financial impact of sickness.” ™ 

To John Jones who is rushed to the hos- 
pital with a ruptured appendix it is small 
comfort to be told that “ the average cost of 
medical care is not excessive for families 
with the average income.” As the report 
points out, the very “unpredictable nature 
of sickness and the wide range of profes- 
sional charges for nominally similar services 
render budgeting for medical care on an 
individual family basis impracticable.” 


A solution which comes to the lips of the | 


unthinking is to decrease the charges for 
medical care so that the cost for John Jones’s 
operation may be met from a thin pocketbook. 
But, while the cost may be high to John Jones 
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Marquette. Journal of Medicine, March, 1931. 

* The Use of Small Loans for Medical Ex- 
penses: Leon Henderson. Miscellaneous Contri- 
— of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
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or Bill Smith, this does not necessarily mean 
that Doctor Moore or Doctor Pike is re- 
ceiving a high income. While, in fact, 
according to the findings of the Committee, 
“it is impossible to pass definite judgment 
upon the adequacy of the average profes- 
sional net income of physicians in private 
practice, it is clear that income is much less 
evenly distributed in medicine than in several 
comparable professions, and that the actual 
incomes are inadequate for a large number 
of practitioners and more than adequate for 
others.” In 1929, for example, one-third of 
all those in private practice had net incomes 
of less than $2,500. There is a wide range 
between the income of the general practi- 
tioner and that of the specialist. In 1929 
the average net income of the general prac- 
titioner was under $4,000 while that of the 
specialist was over $10,000. As was per- 
haps to be expected the net income of the 
country doctor was more than 50 per cent 
under that of his city brother..* “ Cer- 
tainly,” declares the report, “no solution to 
the problem of medical costs can be reached 
through a reduction in the average of pro- 
fessional incomes.” 


Recommendations of the Committee 


When the Committee came to map out a 
course of action, there resulted differences 
of opinion which eventuated in a majority 
report and several minority reports, the 
principal minority report being signed by 
nine members of the Committee of whom 
eight were physicians. This minority re- 
port represents the conservative point of 
view. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association has lined up with this minority 
group, asserting in a recent number that the 
issue is one “ between incitement to revolu- 
tion and a desire for gradual evolution based 
upon analysis and study’ The Journal also 
charges bias in the direction of state medi- 
cine on the part of the Director of Study.’® 
Be that as it may, it is significant that seven- 
teen of the twenty-five Committee members 
who were physicians signed the majority 
report and that those representing the pub- 
lic interest were solidly behind it. The two 
dentists on the Committee submitted a 
minority report of their own. 

* Ibid., page 22. 


*“ Shall Medicine Be Socialized?” R. L. Duffus. 
New York Times, December 4, 1932. 
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As Evans Clark of the Twentieth Century 
Fund (one of the foundations financing the 
Committee) has pointed out, the heaped up 
and oozing over figures and facts brought 
the Committee “to the two central problems 
of medical economics; first, the reduction of 
costs, in the only way they can be reduced, 
by a more efficient organization of plant and 
personnel; and, second, the distribution of 
these costs so that they can be budgeted in 
advance and paid for in instalments.” *° 


The Majority Report 


The first recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is that medical service should be 
provided by organized groups of the prac- 
titioners themselves with the necessary asso- 
ciated personnel, and that such services 
should be centered about a hospital. To 
carry out this recommendation, the report 
suggests these main channels: “The de- 
velopment of suitable hospitals with com- 
prehensive medical centers, with branches 
and medical centers where needed” (given 
as the Committee’s “most fundamental 
specific proposal”); “complete medical 
service paid for jointly by employees and 
employers ”; and health services to students 
in colleges and universities.** 

The second recommendation urges the ex- 
tension of all fundamental health services 
“so that they will be available to the entire 
population according to its needs.” This 
envisages increases in the financial support 
for official health departments, with full- 
time, trained staffs. Functions of public 
health services are suggested, including such 
measures as the collection of vital statistics, 
the control of water, milk, and food sup- 
plies, the control of communicable diseases, 
and the control of sanitation.** 

In the third place, the Committee recom- 
mends the group method of meeting the 
costs of medical care. Concerning the 
means for sharing costs, the report discusses 
at some length the theories of both voluntary 
and compulsory health insurance. Eight 
members of the Committee urge compulsory 
health insurance, pointing out that “there 
is no innate antagonism between required 


®“How to Budget Doctors’ Bills”: Evans 
Clark. The Nation, December 14, 1932. 
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health insurance and the development of 
organized medical service.” They insist 
also that: 

Voluntary insurance will never cover those who 
most need its protection. No legerdemain can 
bring into a voluntary system the unorganized, 
low-paid working group who are not indigent but 
live on a minimum subsistence income, yet any plan 
that helps those with less serious needs and does 
not reach those whose needs are sorest doés not 
solve the fundamental problems of providing satis- 
factory medical service to all.?* 

The fourth recommendation suggests that 
agencies be set up to exercise the functions 
of “study, evaluation, and co-ordination of 
medical services,” to the end that health 
services may be co-ordinated both in states 
and local communities.** 

The fifth and last recommendation con- 
sists of a series of suggestions in the field of 
professional education. In the main these 
provide for the expansion of education in 
order to stress the preventive and social 
aspects of medicine ; to restrict the special- 
ties to the qualified ; to broaden the education 
of dental students; to emphasize public 
service in the education of pharmacists; 
to remold nursing education “to provide 
well-educated and well-qualified registered 
nurses”; to make possible trained and 
competent aides; to give adequate training 
to midwives; and to make available “ sys- 
tematic training of hospital and _ clinic 
administrators.” 7° 


Minority Reports 


The principal minority report takes sharp 
exception to the first and third recommenda- 
tions of the Committee: group practice of 
medicine and the group method of paying 
for medical care.** It comments pungently 
to the effect that “the medical center plan 
is the adoption by medicine of the technique 
of big business”; “it would establish a 
medical hierarchy in every community to 
dictate who might practice medicine there.” 
“We look upon this plan as far-fetched and 
visionary.” “Nothing has been made 
tlearer than the fact that voluntary health 
insurance schemes have everywhere failed.” 
“ The objections to compulsory health insur- 
ance are almost as compelling to this mi- 


* Thid., pages 120-131. 
* Tbid., pages 134-135. 
* Ibid., page 138. 
* Ibid., page 153. 


nority group as are those to voluntary 
insurance.” 

The Minority Report also makes a num- 
ber of specific recommendations : 


That government competition in the practice of 
medicine be discontinued and that its activities be 
restricted. 

That government care of the indigent be ex- 
panded with the ultimate object of relieving the 
medical profession of this burden. 

Further elimination of waste by increasing the 
efficiency and extending the field of the general 
practitioner of medicine. 

That united attempts be made to restore the gen- 
eral practitioner to the central place in medical 
practice. 

That the corporate practice of medicine . . . be 
vigorously and persistently opposed. 

That careful trial be given to methods which can 
rightly be fitted into our present institutions and 
agencies without interfering with the fundamentals 
of medical practice.27 


In a vigorous, lucid, and scholarly dis- 
senting statement, Professor Walton H. 
Hamilton of Yale University assails the 
majority report as falling far short “of an 
adequate attack upon the problem of medical 
care.” At the same time he believes that 
the majority report contains much which is 
constructive and forward-looking. He de- 
clares that “compulsory health insurance is 
the very minimum which this Committee 
should have recommended.” He is of the 
opinion that the core of the problem of the 
organization of medicine is keeping the 
acquisitive motive out of the high calling of 
the physician.** 


Concluston 


There has been so much community of 
thought between the majority and minority 
reports that it is unfortunate that items upon 
which they are at odds should be made the 
occasion for bitter and caustic assaults upon 
the work of the Committee. There is need 
rather for vigorous common action under a 
united leadership on those points upon which 
there has been agreement. Recent events 
show, however, that the issue is rapidly 
being joined between those who believe that 
there must be some immediate and marked 
changes in medical procedure and those who 
wish to preserve the status quo regardless of 
the confused and muddled situation which 
now exists. Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 


** Tbid., pages 171-176. 
*8 Tbid., pages 189-196. 
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the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, views the issue as “Americanism 
versus Sovietism for the American people.” 
The St. Louis Medical Society, in resolu- 
tions adopted January 17, declared that “ the 
majority group now offers to medicine . . . 
a cup of gall, an incitement to revolution.” 
Dr. Logan Clendening, the syndicate writer, 
in a broadside against group medicine, states 
that one reason he is against it is because a 
person mentally diseased might “ eat his in- 
surance certificate.” 7° 

Evidence is pyramiding to the effect that 

*“Doctors and the Public,” The Nation, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1933. 


the depression has been seriously accentuat- 
ing the destructive impact of illness and 
disease upon the American public. The 
situation is far too acute and compelling for 
energy to be wasted in throwing stones and 
calling names. The Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, in its series of carefully 
documented reports, has done distinguished 
service in clearly and dispassionately por- 
traying the situation. The hour has come 
for all thoughtful citizens, practitioners and 
laymen alike, to sit down around a common 
table to reason together. In that way the 
present dilemma may be resolved and a new 
program sketched out for the common good. 


Objectives in Work With Unmarried Mothers 


Charlotte Henry 


FEW months ago, just before coming 

to the Humane Society, I had an op- 
portunity to visit for two weeks in a mater- 
nity home. I did not feel, after just two 
weeks in one institution, that I was quite 
an authority on the subject but I did get a 
number of impressions and new ideas which 
seemed of value in my own education. 

Before this visit, I knew in a vague way 
that the general philosophy of maternity 
homes and of all social workers interested 
in the problem of illegitimacy had changed 
in the last few years. Formerly, the mater- 
nity home seemed to be regarded as a place 
of refuge for those girls whom one described 
in whispers as unfortunate. There they 
went to hide their disgrace from the world, 
to meditate upon their sins, then to make 
the supreme sacrifice of giving up their 
babies—never to see them again—and event- 
ually they went forth from the home chas- 
tened in spirit and resdlved to sin no more. 
Some of these girls, however, seemed to 
persist in their erring ways and many of 
them returned to the maternity home to hide 
a second and even a third disgrace. In 
spite of the efforts of social uplifters and 
others dealing with the problem, the em- 
phasis seemed to be on the hiding rather 
than on the disgrace. 

Gradually there came a right-about-face 
in the program for unmarried mothers. 
The child, in being immediately deprived of 
his mother, did not have a fair start in life; 
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and the mother, in giving up her child, was 
certainly not deterred from continuing down 
the primrose path. Therefore the remedy 
was to keep the mother and child together 
at any cost. This seems to us now a more 
humane ideal, although the application of it 
may have proved rather Spartan treatment 
in some cases. 

It has become apparent, however, in the 
last few years that the problem was not so 
simple that it could be solved by applying 
one universal rule or remedy. The problem 
of illegitimacy has as many ramifications as 
there are unmarried mothers, illegitimate 
children, and—we are just beginning to 
add—unmarried fathers. The emphasis is 
less and less upon a solution of a problem 
and more and more upon the adjustment of 
the individuals concerned. 

I had this somewhat sketchy historical 
background when I first visited the mater- 
nity home. I also had a fair grounding in 
modern novels, plays, and movies, which left 
me with the rather intangible feeling that 
there was something romantic, even though 
misguided, in maternity outside of marriage. 
Consequently, the first evening in the ma- 
ternity home hit me rather hard. I forgot 
all about being a social worker and for the 
time being was simply a layman looking on. 
I seemed to see only the drama of the whole 
thing. 

I already knew the stories of two or three 
of the girls. One of them had been engaged 
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and her fiancé had died of pneumonia the 
week before their wedding day. Just before 
he died he told his mother of his financée’s 
pregnancy and begged her to look after the 
girl. Instead of that, not only his mother 
but the girl’s own family turned against 
her and the social agency found her just in 
time to avert suicide. Another girl of 
about eighteen had spent her childhood 
being passed from one orphanage to another 
and from the homes of unwilling relatives to 
those of unsympathetic employers. Finally, 
while working in a small town she became 
enamored of the village sheik, the ne’er-do- 
well son of the town’s leading family. He 
seemed to return her affection for a few 
weeks but disillusionment and disgrace came 
to her all too soon. In the good old days 
she might have been a trial in a mater- 
nity home for, in spite of her disillusion- 
ment, she seemed obstinately triumphant 
over the possession of her sturdy young son. 

I was looking for drama and I found it in 
every little thing the girls did and said, and 
when in the course of the evening some of 
the girls gathered around the piano and sang 
popular songs, choosing mostly the patheti- 
cally applicable ones like “ Lover, Come 
Back to Me,” I almost thought that the occa- 
sion demanded tears. Then suddenly it 
came over me that if I hadn’t known it was 
a maternity home and had thought of it as a 
girls’ boarding school, there would have 
been nothing especially romantic about the 
scene. A half dozen girls were making 
fudge in the kitchen, a few were playing 
cards, some were dancing, while others 
sewed or knitted. Three or four girls put 
on some very collegiate stunts. They were 
just adolescent girls after all and not so very 
different from the other girls of their age, 
even though they did happen to have babies 
asleep somewhere upstairs. It was cer- 
tainly unfair to classify them—simply be- 
cause they were unmarried mothers—as set 
apart and different from everybody else for 
the rest of their lives. Their experience of 
maternity could not be disregarded by those 
who were trying to help them, of course, but 
it could be honestly evaluated only in terms 
of their personalities and their total experi- 
ence. If one were to consider the experience 
without the girl and to assume that it must 
inevitably be destructive and was therefore 
to be wiped out or used as an object lesson, 


as it were, one would usually be inviting 
further disaster. 

As I came to know these girls a little bet- 
ter, I felt that this evaluation was the one 
thing they seemed: incapable of making 
alone. They were all pathetically anxious 
to dramatize themselves. They built up 
little worlds of unreality about themselves 
in which they were the unfortunate and sin- 
ful heroines who would eventually, by some 
mysterious act of fate, find themselves in 
the happy-ever-after stage. They almost 
universally came to the maternity home 
armed with True Stories Magazine. When 
one social worker, worn out with her fight 
against this type of literature, asked why, 
the group rallied as one girl to its defense 
and explained, “ Why, the*stories are just 
like us.” 

One night I went to the movies with four 
of the girls and one of the institution 
workers. The girls chose at random one of 
the two movies which the suburb offered. 
The feature picture was just beginning and 
we had hardly seated ourselves when the 
heroine’s mother took her aside to say that 
she had never been married to the heroine’s 
father. The picture continued in this vein 
with the heroine having an affair with a 
well-to-do man about town which did not 
result in another illegitimate child, but did 
result—after many harrowing scenes—in a 
triumphant marriage. I crouched down in 
my seat, grateful for the darkness, and won- 
dering what tortures those poor girls were 
going through and whether any of them 
would have hysterics. I breathed a sigh of 
relief when we got outside and to my great 
surprise one of the girls grabbed me by the 
arm, exclaiming, “ Didn’t you like that pic- 
ture? Gee, I thought it was swell.” The 
first thought that struck me was the humili- 
ating one that I had apparently not learned 
the lesson all social workers are supposed to 
learn during their training—that one should 
not assume that the reactions of any other 
person are the same as one imagines one’s 
own would be if he were in the other per- 
son’s place. And the second thought that 
impressed me was the eagerness with which 
these girls seize every opportunity to escape 
from the reality at hand to an indefinite but 
much more pleasant unreality. Of course 
they are not at all different from other 
people who have a hard situation to face, 
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whether it happens to be the drudgery of an 
uncongenial job, the bitterness of an un- 
happy family life, or simply a vague feel- 
ing of inadequacy in a social group. 


ALL this brought me back to the same 
point—the need for helping these unmarried 
mothers attain an honest evaluation of them- 
selves and their situation. And there, it 
seems to me, the maternity home plays its 
most important réle. The girl enters the 
home nowadays not to hide her shame but 
to get assistance in preparing herself to face 
her own situation as it is. In many cases 
this is an ideal rather than a practical plan, 
because even the most perfect maternity 
home, with the most highly trained staff, 
cannot hope to remodel in six months to a 
year the personality of a girl, most of whose 
experiences in the eighteen or more years 
that have gone before, have been destructive. 
In the last analysis, of course, it is the girl 
herself who has to do the remodeling. The 
maternity home, the case work agency, can 
only offer her the opportunity and give her 
understanding and moral support. 

That in itself is a tremendous job and it 
is interesting to see the trends which are 
being followed to this end: 

First of all, there is a new emphasis on 
vocational training. It used to be true that 
all girls were turned out from the maternity 
home to housework jobs unless they had 
been trained for something else before com- 
ing to the home. This is still true in more 
cases than is entirely desirable, because of 
the lack of resources and lack of money for 
extensive vocational training in other lines. 
But now, in many maternity homes, the in- 
struction in the domestic arts is better given 
and is under the guidance of a specially 
trained teacher. The girls are taught about 
food values, the chemistry of foods, budget- 
ing, how to buy, the aesthetic side of serving 
meals, and so on. Infant hygiene is taught, 
not only that the girl may know how to care 
for her own baby, but also that she may if 
she wishes capitalize on this knowledge voca- 
tionally. The instruction in the home is 
followed, for some girls who show special 
aptitude, by further training in children’s 
homes or hospitals. Other training includes 
laundry work, sewing, dressmaking, design- 
ing, and millinery. A few maternity homes 
are experimenting with a plan to let girls 
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take vocational training outside while still 
living in the home. There is still a great 
deal to be accomplished in this field, but it 
is at least the ideal that the girl should be 
fitted for some reasonably congenial and 
remunerative work when she leaves the ma- 
ternity home. More and more, too, intelli- 
gence and vocational tests are being used to 
help the girl in the selection of work for 
which she is best fitted. It devolves usually 
upon the case worker to carry on after the 
girl leaves the maternity home—steering her 
into the right job and standing by her through 
the difficulties of her early adjustment. 

The girl’s own health is of course given 
consideration. There is not only an increas- 
ing emphasis upon the need for the best 
possible maternity care, but also upon the 
correction of physical defects which may 
have been of long standing and upon in- 
struction in personal hygiene and health 
habits. 

The maternity homes vary in their pro- 
grams for meeting the religious needs of the 
girls under care, but the trend seems to be 
in the direction of individualizing as much 
as possible. Some are letting the girls 
wherever practical go out to attend the serv- 
ices in churches of their own faith. This 
not only maintains the continuity of their 
own religious ties, but gives the girls an 
opportunity to begin the hard task of renew- 
ing their contacts with the world before they 
have to give up the security of the maternity 
home. This idea is also carried out in those 
homes which permit girls to make trips 
unaccompanied to the store, to the doctor, or 
visits to relatives. 

Recreation has a much larger place in the 
maternity home program than it used to 
have. The girls are now allowed to go out 
to concerts and the theater. A great deal is 
made of intra-mural activities, parties, ama- 
teur dramatics, games, chorus singing, folk 
dancing. Volunteers and staff members 
give instruction in handicrafts to those who 
are interested. Most of the homes have 
their own libraries or a connection with the 
public library. It is generally recognized, 
too, that it is not only important to occupy 
the leisure time of the girls while in the ma- 
ternity home, but if possible to arouse some 
interest which will carry over into her 
recreational activities after she leaves the 
home. 
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IN the old days, the unmarried father was 
disregarded by the maternity home, some- 
times deliberately. It was generally thought 
that the girls should be protected from all 
contacts with men except fathers or near 
relatives. It is being more and more recog- 
nized that men friends have an important 
part in these girls’ lives before they come-to 
the home and they will probably continue to 
be important after they leave the home. It is 
not desirable for the girl to have an un- 
healthy aversion for men, because of her 
past experiences, but that she should learn 
to evaluate her contacts with men in their 
proper relation to the rest of her life. The 
unmarried father who is interested in his 
baby and its mother, even though he is not 
ready to make a legal declaration of pater- 
nity, is no longer absolutely forbidden to 
visit in the home. Like most everything 
else nowadays, this is governed by individual 
circumstances rather than by any set policy. 
As I was told in the maternity home, “ We 
have no set rules. We expect ordinary con- 
sideration from the girls and we try to be 
always considerate and understanding on our 
part.” 

Perhaps one of the most important things 
to the girl about her stay in a maternity 
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home is the opportunity that is given her to 
talk about herself. Probably the staff mem- 
bers of all maternity homes have received so 
many confidences that they consider them- 
selves mother confessors. Their under- 
standing, their interpretations of the girls 
to themselves, and their success in stimulat- 
ing continued straight thinking may often 
be determining factors in the adjustments 
which the girls make after leaving the home. 
It is their job too, very often, to help the 
girl get the right perspective on her relation- 
ship with her baby. It is neither a toy that 
she can enjoy or discard at will, nor is it a 
burden imposed upon her by an irate Provi- 
dence to punish her for her sin. Rather, it 
owes its existence to the same biological 
laws that operate within marriage. Its 
potentialities for giving happiness to its 
mother are the same as if it were legitimate 
and the girl’s own attitude toward it will 
determine to a large extent whether she will 
realize on those potentialities. She cannot 
escape the fact that the child’s social status 
may be a handicap both to it and to her, but 
the mother-child relationship may be both 
happy and constructive even outside of 
marriage. 


Pins or Needles? 


Mabel 


NCE, a long time ago, a little girl who 
wanted to help mother finish a big pile 
of sewing was hastily given a pin with a 
thread tied to it (a needle might have 
pierced her little fingers) and a small piece 
of cloth and told to sew. Even yet she 
remembers the frantic, tearful efforts to 
force the pin through the stoutly resisting 
fabric and the fury with which she finally 
discarded the rumpled thread, blackened 
from her eager fingers, saying she hated 
sewing and would hate it forever and ever—- 
a prophecy literally fulfilled by the years! 
Volunteers today are very often in the 
position of the little girl with the pin. They 
are constantly asking the professional worker 
if they are really needed or wanted and are 
growing increasingly insistent that their 
questions be answered. Behind their un- 
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willingness to accept unimportant tasks, hur- 
riedly picked out, is that deep-seated resent- 
ment in the heart of us all against “ busy 
work.” ‘They want to know their place and 
purpose in the fabric of social work. They 
are willing to be taught to do the simplest 
stitches, but they are not willing to be shoved 
into a corner with a pin! 

The social worker who is interested in 
dealing only with the professional worker is 
not herself educated to the full opportunities 
and responsibilities of her position. She is 
running in a single track. .She has forgotten 
how far reaching every contact in life may 
be; what untold fortresses of strength good 
contacts may be building up for future use; 
what havoc-making disasters may be set in 
motion by poor ones. 

A group of volunteers, through a professional 
worker who was visiting in the community, be- 
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came so interested in the possibilities of case work 
that they raised money to bring a trained worker 
in to organize a society. Unfortunately this new 
worker had no time for volunteers. Though the 
organization was efficiently managed and the case 
work placed upon a sound basis, the volunteer 
group was antagonized almost to the extent of 
throwing over the whole scheme. Fortunately the 
social worker whose visit had originally inspired 
the plan came to the rescue, and a change of 
leadership kept the new-born organization off the 
rocks although it could not entirely eliminate the 
scars of misunderstanding. 

Some of us seem to have forgotten that 
it was the untrained workers—the volun- 
teers—who dreamed dreams and saw visions 
of a world made better by social organiza- 
tions; that it was they who, realizing that 
more was needed than pity and a desire to 
help, brought the trained worker into the 
field. We recognize that, as the profession- 
alizing of the practice of medicine has 
brought greater skills to the world in the 
treatment and prevention of disease, so the 
development of professional social work has 
brought to the socially defeated and handi- 
capped greater skills in the treatment and 
prevention of social ills. What we often 
fail to realize is that, unlike the medical pro- 
fession, the profession of social work cannot 


thrive without a participating lay group. 


THERE are three possible attitudes held 
by the trained worker toward the volunteer. 
First, one of intolerance; second, one of 
tolerance; and third, one of complete ac- 
ceptance as a co-worker in the field. 

The young worker, fresh from her tech- 
nical training, often says, “ Behold, I am 
here. I have spent years in training and 
education. What do I want with volun- 
teers?’ I remember a youngster fresh from 
a school of social work going to the general 
secretary and protesting against the district 
conference because its members upset her, 
misunderstood her aims, wanted her to do 
unheard of things, wasted her time. Yet 
that particular conference had been in exist- 
ence fifteen years and had weathered the 
coming and going of many workers. Its 
members did not protest against having to 
stand still another arrogant youngster in the 
procession of changes, because they had 
learned to judge character and see inherent 
worth behind the inexperience of youth. 
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The second attitude taken by the trained 
worker toward the volunteer, that of toler- 
ance—perhaps we might better call it endur- 
ance—occurs when the worker accepts the 
volunteer, knowing that through him she can 
reach a greater public. The volunteer be- 
comes for her a radio to broadcast what the 
social worker is accomplishing, a buffer in 
times of stress, a collector of money to 
carry on, 

Finally, we have the worker who sees the 
volunteer as an integral and necessary part 
of the whole social body, working with her 
in a multitude of ways toward the solution 
of social handicaps. 

Our volunteers are much the same human 
material as our professional workers. They 
have the same faults, weaknesses, and 
strengths. Some are capable of grappling 
with difficult situations; others enjoy the 
quick services such as money raising and 
campaigning, and still others wish only to 
be on committees where their business 
acumen and knowledge will be of advantage. 
Just as we find some professional workers 
unsuited to our particular needs and try to 
steer them into other paths of effort more 
suitable for their talents, so must we try to 
guide the volunteer not adapted to our work 
and have her leave with an interested and 
friendly attitude toward us. 


Toa large extent the failure of the volun- 
teer, when it occurs, is due to the profes- 
sional worker: first, because she chooses her 
volunteer helpers carelessly, and second, be- 
cause she doesn’t give them attention and a 
sense of unity with the organization through 
choosing for them the particular tasks which 
suit their particular abilities. Success in 
work with volunteers demands infinite tact, 
wise judgment, and leadership. 

Miss Richmond, in her chapter on friendly 
visiting in The Long View, says that the 
charitable impulse is a fine thing, perhaps 
the very best thing we have in the world, 
only it must have organization and direction. 
To give organization and direction to this 
impulse is the challenge which, when met, 
will bring to us and the volunteer untold 
gains in enlarged sympathies, keener under- 
standing, and readier response. 

















A Real Estate Committee 
Charles B. Johnes 


HE North End Case Committee of the 

Social Service Bureau of Newark was 
organized about three and one-half years 
ago to discuss difficult cases with the visitors 
and to interest a group of socially-minded 
people in the Bureau’s work. The member- 
ship included principals of schools, visiting 
teachers, school nurses, visiting nurses, rep- 
resentative Negroes and Italians, and the 
Committee called in representatives of other 
organizations (such as the probation depart- 
ment, the widows’ pensions, hospitals, child 
guidance) as they were needed to advise on 
certain cases. 

With the emergency our clients began to 
develop real estate troubles and the staff felt 
a special need for technical advice on these 
cases. Three lawyers, one business man, 
and the writer—all from the membership of 
the Case Committee—formed early in 1931 
a Real Estate Committee. 

Properties bought in boom times at in- 
flated prices had been mortgaged on their 
inflated values. Payments had been met and 
interest and taxes paid as long as there was 
employment—though many times this meant 
stretching the family income to the limit. 
Then came the depression, jobs were lost, 
income was gone, all obligations were in 
arrears, and foreclosure threatened. 

In most of the cases, the value of the 
property has shrunk to the point where there 
is no longer any equity left for the owner. 
Even if he could continue his payments, the 
amount still due would be as much as and 
frequently more than the property is now 
worth and it would not be good business to 
sink more money in this way. To meet the 
payments would cost more than to rent a 
house. Money already paid in has been lost 
in depressed values. 

There is nothing really that can be done 
except to explain the actual conditions and 
advise the client to stay on while the fore- 
closure proceedings are dragging along, pos- 
sibly three or four months, with so much 
rent saved. When the transfer has finally 
been made, we see the mortgagors (gen- 
erally a building and loan association) to see 
if they will allow the family to remain until 


the house is rented as we all know that 
property when empty deteriorates much 
faster than when occupied. Usually the 
social worker undertakes this particular 
adjustment. 

If the client can make some payments and 
has some equity (and if the mortgagor is a 
building and loan association) we can advise 
“recasting.” The old mortgage is canceled 
and a new one is drawn for the amount still 
unpaid. The monthly payments of dues and 
interest are less but the client must start the 
amortization period afresh and carry on for 
another twelve years. This is not so hard if 
he is comparatively young but it means real 
discouragement for the older couples. 

When there is sound equity every effort 
is made to save the property. It may involve 
an appraisal, visits to the mortgagee or the 
attorney, readjustment of insurance. In 
this connection there arises the question, 
should we permit a client to use income from 
his property to save his home while the 
family society furnishes him food? Is a 
social service organization justified in thus 
looking ahead one, two, or three years to the 
stability of the family in its own home? 
Should it supply relief over a period of time 
when a family is keeping up property pay- 
ments from rent received and at the same 
time keeping a roof over their own heads 
and saving the relief society the cost of 
housing? Our committee thought it should 
and so recommended. 


PERHAPS the most important part of our 
Committee work is in giving confidence to 
both client and worker. Merely talking it 
over with the Committee gives the worker 
confidence that she is at least not making a 
very grave mistake, that she is giving the 
client correct information as to law and 
practice. When the client is brought in we 
all look wise but kindly, ask a lot of ques- 
tions, and then, unfortunately, usually have 
to tell him that nothing can be done. But 
he has talked it over with unbiased and 
sympathetic men, he has had expert advice, 
and has done everything possible to protect 
his property. It is a comforting feeling to 
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know that some one has at least tried to 
help. If we cannot do anything more we try 
to be cheerful and to encourage self-assur- 
ance and self-respect. 

Perhaps it is the little things we do that 
count—a visit to the mortgagee, the lawyer, 
the building and loan secretary, and it is the 
worker’s report of new confidence and hope 
inspired that keeps us on the job. Here is 
an extract from a case report: 


The friendly, attentive interest that the group 
gave him while he presented his difficulties ap- 
peared to give him more self-assurance than any- 
thing that had been done by the case worker. . . . 
Two weeks later when the Committee met again 
Mr. C asked that he might return. There was no 
constructive advice that the Committee could give 
him, other than to have courage and to start work 
again when times were better. Mr. C’s completely 
helpless attitude had disappeared. Mrs. C’s anxiety 
neurosis shows improvement; she still talks about 
the men who helped her husband to be “not so 
afraid.” 


A Rural Agency Uses Its Resources 
Elizabeth A. Brown 


OR several years we have tried, so far as 

possible, to have able bodied people work 
for their relief here in Dougherty County. 
Last year we used men in the street cleaning 
department, cleaning brick, cutting wood 
and hauling it, moving families, planting and 
caring for gardens, in drainage work and 
many other projects, and paid them in sup- 
plies from the office. This year, the work 
plans are on a much larger scale and more 
men are used—every one who is able earns 
all his relief. 

Dougherty County started a few years 
ago, in co-operation with the U. S. Board of 
Health, to attempt to control the malarial 
fever on a county wide basis. In the begin- 
ning the only control measure used—dust- 
ing the various ponds and breeding places 
with paris green—was effective only for a 
certain length of time. Drainage was so ex- 
pensive that it was not thought possible, 
although it meant permanent improvement, 
until this unemployment situation arose. 

In April, 1932, in co-operation with the 
Board of Health, we worked out a plan to 
use the unemployed clients of the Welfare 
Society on drainage work and the county 
began receiving some benefit in return for 
the money it had so generously spent in the 
past for the care of its poor. 

We paid the crew as follows: white labor, 
60 cents a day in cash, 25 cents a day in 
supplies from the office, plus the free gov- 
ernment flour and clothes. The foreman 
was paid $1.25 a day. This group worked 
every day. One group of colored men who 
worked every day was paid 50 cents a day 
plus the free government goods; another 
group worked under what we called the 
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stagger system (that is, according to the 
needs and the size of the family, and so on, 
they were given work so many days a week) 
and were paid in supplies—no cash—at the 
rate of 60 cents a day plus free government 
goods. 

When it was found that labor on the 
farms did not receive as much as we were 
paying and that men were leaving the farms 
and coming to us to work a few days a 
week, we reduced those under the stagger 
system to 40 cents a day. Prices for our 
supplies are kept higher than those of the 
stores for two reasons: first, we want this 
unemployment relief to be the last resort to 
which a man will turn and we do not in any 
way wish to interfere with the retail grocery 
business; and second, by paying slightly 
higher prices the able bodied help the office 
carry those who cannot work and who must 
receive free aid. 

We try to use the men on drainage work 
in their own sections—so that they feel they 
are working to improve their own homes 
and make them safer and healthier for their 
families and are naturally interested in 
doing the job well. 

No concessions are shown this labor— 
they are treated exactly as hired and fired 
labor, and results are expected and gotten. 
When the director reported that some of the 
white men were not worth what they were 
being paid, they were taken off the pay roll 
and allowed to work in the third group 
under the stagger system and paid accord- 
ingly. If a man was fired for malingering 
we stood squarely behind the foreman’s de- 
cision and neither allowed the man to return 
to work nor advanced him help until such 
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time as the foreman agreed to give him 
another chance. We try in every way to 
protect their health and see that they are 
given work sufficient to meet their needs, 
and they appreciate our fairness. 


IN studying our cases we found that we had 
quite a few families which were receiving 
relief without work—mainly women and 
children and old people—who had their 
small farms and were holding quite a supply 
of corn, sweet potatoes, and so on, until they 
might get a fair market price for them. It 
occurred to us that we could use some of 
these products and we started exchanging 
what they needed from our supplies for 
what we could use of theirs, and we have 
been able to replenish our stock from this 
source to a large extent. We give them just 
above market price for their goods. 

An applicant for this sort of exchange is 
investigated just as is one for relief to make 
sure that he needs our particular services, 
and whenever possible we encourage people 
to trade in the regular channels. The ex- 
change plan, we feel, is sound because it 
does make the applicant feel independent. 
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Results have been slow and many of our 
families have nothing to exchange but it 
seems a healthy procedure to have as many 
as possible have the feeling that they are 
earning whatever they receive from us. 

We try to fit work to the abilities of our 
clients: For instance, some old Negroes 
make hampers and baskets out of white oak 
strips for use on the county farm in gather- 
ing vegetables; or other types of baskets 
which we display in our headquarters and 
sell for them. Some make coffins; some, 
axe handles—in fact we encourage them 
to work along the lines of their talents 
and ability. We have used our men in car- 
pentry work—to repair old houses and put 
them in shape so that a family could live in 
the house rent free; to paint and freshen up 
our headquarters and some of our clients’ 
homes; to keep the yards and premises of 
the Court House clean. The women have 
mended convict clothes, shucked corn and 
shelled it, and seem happy doing it. We 
have used volunteers as much as possible 
and kept expenses to a minimum and the 
county does not feel that it is losing any 
money during these times. 


Sicilian Family Life 


Celena A. Baxter 


HE title of this article will not offend 

either the continental Italians or the 
Sicilians, for the former like to have north- 
ern and southern Italy differentiated and the 
latter are proud of being Sicilians. Some 
Italians have had the attitude that the Sicil- 
ians were not desirable, and have been heard 
to say, with great glee, “Corsica was hanging 
on the end of the boot which forms the map 
of Italy, we kicked it off; Sicily is now the 
toe and we will soon kick it off!” Even 
now, with the Mussolini régime, Sicily is not 
getting proper attention to its needs for bet- 
ter educational opportunities, health and 
sanitary measures, and other welfare laws. 
Two years ago I visited some Sicilian rela- 
tives in Licata, Province of Girgenti. Street 
odors, poor paving, badly lighted streets, 
flies, and fleas prevailed. Unwashed beg- 
gars in tattered clothes crowded one off the 
road—when goats and donkeys failed to do 
so. Despite the compulsory attendance law 


children of ten were kept out of school and 
hired out for a few pennies a day. Water 
was doled out at the public fountain to the 
poor who could not afford to buy it; the 
first comers got their supply for the day 
while others went without it. Fighting 
among the women at the fountain for the 
water was part of the day’s program. Men 
stood by, prompting the women, as part of 
their day’s recreation. Then, usually, the 
women made up and left the scene of their 
recent fray, arm in arm, the best of friends. 

Although the material in this paper has 
come out of my acquaintance—in some in- 
stances very intimate—with at least a hun- 
dred Sicilian families: from the hills, from 
the port towns, and from the cities most fre- 
quently visited by the tourists—all interest- 
ingly similar in their traditions and out- 
standing characteristics, we realize of course 
that there are individual differences among 
Sicilians—as among other national groups. 
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Sex and Married Life 


Sicilian girls have a _ short childhood. 
Almost from the cradle they are taught to 
be good wives and mothers, and to cater to 
the men in the family. Since the father is 
most important, his bed must be the finest, 
and many days of their short girlhoods are 
spent preparing the linens for that bed, 
gathering the feathers for the feather bed, 
crocheting the lace for the pillows and 
sheets. 

A girl must be “ strong ” to be the mother 
of many children, to stand for the exceed- 
ingly vigorous sex life imposed upon her by 
her husband’s excessive sex demands. If 
she is properly trained she knows that his 
demands are based on the strength of his 
love for her. If she is not, she escapes by 
feigning ill health (which may explain why 
there are so many neurotics among Sicilian 
women). She is fed chickens and eggs— 
supposed to be sex stimulants. On _ her 
wedding morn, her women friends and rela- 
tives come to the house, laden with eggs and 
chickens, which make up part of the wed- 
ding feast after the ceremony, for naturally 
a religious marriage means a breakfastless 
one. 

Little girls are taught to feed the baby, 
to wash and to clothe him, to make beds, 
and to do the washing. The boys learn to 
cook, and Sicilian men are generally as good 
cooks as their wives—and sometimes better. 
They love to experiment with foods and 
seasonings, and eating is the greatest of their 
pastimes. 

Boys are taught to be strong; and strength 
means virility first, pugnacity next, for they 
must inspire fear in their women and men. 
Fear of the head of the house is necessary 
in their family life and boys learn young to 
assert themselves. The emotions governing 
family life and its set-up are parallel to the 
emotions which govern their religious life: 
fear of the Father, love of the Mother. 

Fear is the dominant element in a boy’s 
sex life training and infidelity to the mar- 
riage vows is the greatest crime a Sicilian 
can commit. A man may kill the betrayer 
of his daughter and, if he fails to do it, it 
is the duty of the eldest son to carry out his 
vendetta. (The vendetta is a sworn promise 
to revenge a wrong against a Sicilian, by 
another Sicilian, or anyone else. If the 
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maker of the oath is unable to carry it out, 
his sons must do it.) Fear, therefore, of 
this form of revenge keeps the Sicilian boy 
from expressing any desires for sex life 
before marriage. His father rules him with 
an iron hand, and when he goes away from 
home, even for a short excursion, his mother 
hangs a crucifix around his neck, and he 
must swear to her upon his return that 
women have had no part in his life during 
his absence. 

A man is “a man” in proportion to the 
number of children his wife bears and to 
the manner in which his wife and children 
fear him. His wife may even doubt his 
love if he does not assert himself, or if he 
expresses a desire to limit the number of 
children. He may doubt hers if she refuses 
his sex demands. Jealousy is a very strong 
element in the love life of Sicilian men and 
women. A woman does not love her hus- 
band unless she is jealous of him; this also 
applies to the man’s love for his wife. This 
may be partly due to their less mature judg- 
ment, but it is no doubt more a result of the 
fact that the marriage is arranged by the 
woman’s parents and she must take the man 
they choose for her. While a man may 
dominate his wife by fear, he is never quite 
sure of her love for, although she may be 
his choice, he is not always her choice. His 
lack of security in her love expresses itself 
frequently in jealousy. I have heard men 
say, in cases of domestic difficulties, that 
they had to beat their wives into submission 
to make them love them. There is undoubt- 
edly a sadistic element in this expression 
of love and very often the woman is maso- 
chistic in her enjoyment of the beatings 
given her. An American woman asked me 
if I had known any really happy Sicilian 
families. My answer to that was that, 
according to their- standards and traditions, 
most Sicilian families are happy. The 
woman accepts her lot, good or bad, more 
readily than would an American woman 
of the same type. The woman makes or 
unmakes Sicilian family life. The father 
may have status in that he inspires fear but 
the mother with her love makes the home. 
Sicilian women love deeply and sincerely 
and are extremely affectionate. In a Sicilian 
home, affection is the most important emo- 
tion in family life. Fathers realize it so 
much that when mothers die they try to 
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keep their families together by being both 
mothers and fathers, and by combining both 
fear and love, often sacrificing the element 
most important to them—fear—in order to 
keep their children. In the hundred or 
more Sicilian families studied there were 
none where widowed fathers had placed 
their children in homes. 

A woman who is loved and respected is 
spoken of as a “ Madonna from Heaven,” 
whether married or single. A fallen woman 
is the lowest of mortals and there is no re- 
demption for her. Men speak of her with 
great contempt but are not loath to en- 
courage her in her so-called “ immoral ” 
life and she often becomes the prey of the 
community. Natural children are the re- 
sponsibility of a Sicilian father (as they are 
of all Italians) and, once acknowledged, 
must be provided for and given the same 
advantages legitimate children have. The 
mother may be driven out of the small city 
or village and no one will attempt to rescue 
her. 





Education and Recreation 


The educational and recreational oppor- 
tunities in Sicilian family life are not the 
same for men and women. The male must 
be superior, therefore he receives more 
attention in his early education. A boy may 
learn to read and write, if his family can 
afford to let him, and when he has completed 
the fifth grade, he enters a carpenter’s shop, 
a shoemaker’s establishment, a_ tailoring 
establishment, or whatever trades predomi- 
nate in his small city. In some parts of 
Sicily the sulphur mines offer an oppor- 
tunity for employment, in others the tourist 
traffic is sufficient to enable boys to work as 
facchini (porters) carrying baggage, or as 
cocchieri (coachmen). These boys are 
usually in the lowest social group. 

Sicily has three distinct classes, the so- 
called nobilita, remains of feudal days ;-the 
working-class, in which are found the pro- 
fessionals, tradesmen, and shopkeepers ; and 
lowest of all is the facchino type—where 
poverty is so great that they are absolutely 
dependent upon cast-off clothing and even 
food. The little girl is put into the service 
of some middle-class family, as chamber- 
maid, and so on, at the age of nine and up; 
she carries the bundles, on her head, when 
her mistress goes marketing. 
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Often the choice of trade is a family in- 
heritance. Whole families, for generations, 
are cabinetmakers, tailors, carpenters, or 
masons, and from these families sometimes 
come the artists, the craftsmen, who come 
to America and, with better facilities for 
self-development provided by extension 
courses in art schools and universities here, 
carry on the trade they learned in their own 
country. Their innate love of beauty and 
understanding of line is no doubt the result 
of living in a country of beautiful churches 
and architecture, of music and folk songs, 
of much natural beauty and much more 
leisure to enjoy those things than we have. 

A girl’s place is understood to be in the 
home. A middle-class girl does not work 
outside her home in Sicily because there is 
no outside industry, and because the jealousy 
of a Sicilian would not permit him to allow 
the girl he is going to marry to be seen in 
the streets by other men until she is his wife, 
and then only at a distance and properly 
chaperoned. Everything is sacrificed to get 
a marriageable daughter a husband. As soon 
as she is old enough to wear long skirts she 
must have pretty new clothes—it may mean 
less food on the table but it gives eligible 
husbands the impression that she has a fine 
wardrobe and a well-filled hope chest. In- 
cidentally, cast-off clothing is very much in 
disrepute among Sicilians for it is an indi- 
cation that one belongs to the lowest class. 
This explains in a measure why so few 
Sicilian women know how to make over 
clothing for their children—those who can 
afford to buy their clothing have the village 
dressmaker make their dresses; the poorer 
class wears discarded clothing whether it 
fits or not. 

An intelligent wife is one who learns 
easily and is willing to work at least twice as 
hard as her husband and she is as desirable 
as a rich one—a good woman always “ helps 
her husband.” But to be more intelligent 
than her husband is fatal: the man must be 
“boss ” and, therefore, superior in all things 
if a happy marriage is desired. Americaniza- 
tion workers would do well to remember this 
when they insist upon Sicilian immigrant 
women learning English. The secret might 
be to get the husband to learn first and then 
to have him teach the woman, thereby main- 
taining his superior place in the home. 
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Sicilian men are very proud of their 
women as home-makers. One scored the 
settlement house because it had _ started 
home-making classes where women were 
taught to make beds, cook, keep house, and 
so on. The idea that his women were to be 
taught to keep house was preposterous to 
him. 

Recreation in Sicily is very simple. 
There is the public square where, if one has 
the soldi (pennies) to buy an ice or a cool 
drink, one sits the whole evening, listening 
to the band and gossiping with neighbors. 
If one cannot buy refreshment, one walks 
up and down the square until it is cool 
enough to go and sit on one’s roof garden 
or porch until bed time—usually at eleven 
or twelve o'clock. Sicilians do not go to 
bed early, although they rise fairly early. 
If there are marriageable daughters, these 
evening walks with the whole family is a 
good way of showing them off. No matter 
how hot and sticky it may be they must wear 
their best clothes to make a good showing. 

In America Sicilians gather at the home 
of some paesano (countryman) where the 
men sit on one side of the room and the 
women on the other. The men discuss poli- 
tics and the topics of the day. Women talk 
of their babies and boast of their cooking 
and housekeeping. Little children go to 
sleep, sitting up, waiting for their parents to 
take them home. A mother never leaves her 
children, and when she goes to dances the 
children go too. She sits watching the chil- 
dren, while older daughters and sons and 
young couples dance; the men gather in a 
group and one wonders why they go at all, 
as they rarely take part in the evening’s 
dancing. Even in their own homes chil- 
dren are not put to bed until the parents 
retire; if there is company the mere mention 
of their going to bed starts an uproar. The 
women would consider it heartless to sug- 
gest such a thing and the men leave such 
things to their wives. Family picnics are 
common forms of amusement in America. 
Three or four families drive out, if they 
have cars, or use the grocery truck, or mov- 
ing truck, of one of the families and eat 
their Sunday dinner together in the open. 
The eating is the most important part of the 
function; one rarely hears any remarks 
about the scenery, or about points of interest 
seen on the way out. The housewife who 
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has packed the most food gets the most 
attention, and they all gorge themselves. 
The men sometimes go swimming when they 
go to the beach but they prefer to lie in the 
sun, chatting. In Sicily, when the men and 
women go swimming, the women swim in a 
small fenced-in place—not to protect the 
women from danger but from the eyes of 
the men. 

Sicilians are extremely loyal and never 
forget a kindness. They will “ protect” 
another Italian no matter where he may 
come from, if he has been kind to them; but 
woe unto the ones who are not kind! They 
never forget a wrong, and this makes it 
hard for them to mingle in settlement house 
activities for, even if they would like to for- 
get, some member of their group will re- 
mind them that they are not among friends. 


Religion 


Church going is for women, children, and 
old people; men rarely go unless there is a 
baptism, a wedding, or a funeral which they 
must attend. A death among your paesani 
necessitates your attending the funeral. 

Compari (godparents) used to be chosen 
for spiritual guidance of the child, in the 
absence of his own parents. If a father or 
mother died it was the duty of the god- 
father, or god-mother, to replace that parent 
in spiritual guidance and, whenever possible 
or necessary, in material assistance. In 
America the choice of god-parents is not 
based on long acquaintance or relationship, 
but on the position held—a rich gangster 
often being considered more desirable than 
a good laborer from one’s own village. 
Nurses, teachers, doctors, social workers are 
frequently asked to perform this duty be- 
cause of the position they hold and the 
“pull” the family thinks it might have with 
them afterwards. © 

The Assunta (Ascension) day is as im- 
portant with the Sicilians as with other 
Italians. In America it is no religious feast 
but a commercial affair. Concessions are 
sold as they are at a fair and the merchants 
are all out to make money. Women and 
children think of it in terms of new clothes 
for that is one day, besides Easter, for 
which they beg or even demand new cloth- 
ing. The older women are the really sin- 
cere celebrants; they go to church early in 
the morning, and again in the afternoon and 























evening, wearing their black shawls and 
black dresses, old or new—for this is a day 
of prayer for them. 

Though Sicilian men may not attend 
church themselves, they insist that their 
wives and children go and there are fewer 
Sicilians dropping out of the Roman Catho- 
lic church than there are of any other Italian 
group. They always insist upon a church 
burial—though they may be lawbreakers, or 
even murderers. If one Catholic church 
refuses to allow the body in the church, as 
some have the courage to do, they find 
another church that needs the money and the 
body is taken there. 

They are very superstitious, although they 
scornfully deny it. They firmly believe in 
the mal’ occhio (evil eye); and when a 
woman has a sick child or an unusual 
amount of hard luck, she frequently takes 
out the soup plate and pours into it water 
and a little olive oil and some salt. If the 
oil disperses with prayers and stirring, the 
evil eye has gone, but if it should happen to 
stay in one spot, looking not unlike a big 
eye, there is more praying and stirring until 
they manage to stir the eye away. Needless 
to say, during this depression there is much 
demand for oil and prayers to drive away 
the mal’ occhio that is bringing so much 
misery. 

Sicilians are extremely severe with their 
children about their morals. A man may be 
a member of the worst kind of gang, but he 
rarely wants his children, if they are his 
legitimate children, to be in it also. To be 
ben educato (well reared) is most important. 
A polite daughter, a boy who might be an 
altar boy, is the ambition of most Sicilian 
men and women. 

It is usually the mother’s job to see that 
her children are ben educati, but the father, 
relatives, and the compari take a hand too. 
This naturally means that Sicilian children 
are usually spoilt—like their parents. Rea- 
soning has little to do with their training. 
Stories “ with a moral,” which they love to 
hear, are used to show them the difference 
between right and wrong. 

Sicilian women believe in bearing “ their 
crosses”’ and even the sickliest, puniest 
babies are beautiful to them. A bad husband 
is also “a cross” which one must bear and 
rarely will she leave him, even if her fear 
of him could be removed. 
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Health and Food Habits 


Sicilians eat less meat than any other 
group of Italians probably because they do 
not have much meat in their own country 
or because of their intense desire to be 
“strong.” Greens of all kinds, dandelions, 
broccoli, cauliflower, spinach, mustard 
greens, cicoria (chicory), finocchio (fen- 
nel), all kinds of herbs for flavoring, and 
salads of all kinds are especially favored. 
Meat balls, better known as polpetta, are 
made of a mixture of pork and beef rolled 
with cheese, garlic, and other flavors. In 
cooking, oil is used exclusively as a fat. 
Butter is not much in demand and not used 
at all in Sicily, and butter substitutes are 
unknown. Macaroni, in some form, is the 
chief part of the meal. Eggs and chickens 
are very much in favor. 

Water is no more popular with Sicilians 
than with the Italians in general. Coffee is 
made from a Sicilian bean, which is roasted 
until it is black so that the coffee is particu- 
larly strong and has a decidedly burnt taste. 
Milk is seldom used in coffee by Sicilians in 
America and not at all in Italy, except in 
the morning when it is served hot, in order 
to dilute the coffee. Wine is an essential 
part of the Sicilian’s life. They drink be- 
cause they enjoy it, not merely for hospi- 
tality’s sake—though one can consider it an 
insult if one is not offered a drink in a 
Sicilian home. Drunken Sicilians are rarely 
seen, for while they drink in terms which 
might be called excessive by the average 
American, they rarely get drunk. Rosolio 
and anisetta are the two popular liqueurs and 
are usually found in most Sicilian homes. 
Children are allowed to partake but one 
rarely sees children take more than a sip 
for, once satisfied that they may have it, 
they do not seem to care for it. Women 
react very much the same and it is thought 
immodest for a woman to drink as much as 
a man. 


THE stories of two families may serve 
to illustrate some of the points I have 
mentioned : 


The Raffaele family was motherless. 

The father was from the province of Messina, 
blond, blue-eyed, small but quite strong; the 
mother had come from the same province. The 
marriage was arranged by the bride’s parents and, 
shortly after, the young couple came to America. 

There were six children when the mother died. 
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Mary—a pretty, blond, blue-eyed girl of four- 
teen—was named after her paternal grandmother 
according to Sicilian tradition. The next, a red- 
haired, brown-eyed, extremely pretty girl of twelve 
was named for the maternal grandmother (for the 
same reason). The third was a boy, named for his 
paternal grandfather, not as attractive as his sisters 
but quite bright and promising. Violet, the fourth, 
named for the oldest paternal aunt, was more deli- 
cate than her sisters, quite dark haired but with a 
pale, transparent look that made her father fear 
she might go like her mother. The fifth was 
another boy, named for his maternal grandfather. 
He was just a “little tad” when his mother died 
in giving birth to the last baby sister. 

Mike Raffaele had been a somewhat selfish, 
exacting husband. His wife had been ill for some 
time but, like most Sicilians, he accepted that as 
part of the cost of child-bearing. Her death was 
a shock to him; he had not realized she was “so 
weak.” There were no relatives and when the 
paesani suggested placing the children in an orphan 
asylum, Mike came out of his shock and obstinately 
refused to be parted from them. Mary would stay 
home and take care of her little sisters and brothers 
and he would work, but never would he let them go! 

Many fathers would have given up, in the face 
of all the trials suffered by Mike. There was the 
frequent illness of the frail little Violet; remorse 
over his neglect of her mother and the natural 
desire of the strong to protect the weak made him 
especially devoted to Violet. He somewhat re- 
sented the baby girl who, he imagined, had been 
the cause of his wife’s death, but she was a part of 
his beloved Peppina, his wife, and so he tolerated 
her. Mary found life hard too, for she had to 
attend school and take the baby sister and brother 
over to the home of a paesano each morning and 
call for them in the afternoon. Mike helped Mary 
with her household tasks until the little sisters were 
old enough to relieve him of that responsibility. 
His evenings were spent at home with the children, 
and the approval of the compari and the paesani 
kept Mike going, even if his great love had not 
been enough. His family was kept intact with that 
purely emotional element, love. 

A sense of duty there undoubtedly was, but Mike 
was too elemental to be governed by anything but 
love. The children have turned out much better 
than some children in the same neighborhood who 
have both parents to train them. Mike was true 
to the traditions of his city in Sicily where a father 
must keep his family. 


Peter Pirrone was a true Sicilian father in every 
sense, and his wife both feared and adored him. 
He was tall, red-haired, fiery tempered, affection- 
ate, and good-looking. It may be that you are one 
of those who believe that all Sicilians are short, 
black-haired, black-eyed, small, but somewhat 
fierce-looking. As a matter of fact there are as 
many types as there are dialects among Sicilians— 
and each village has its own dialect, influenced by 
the many peoples who, in a history of many rulers, 
were once dominant. Some dialects have many 
French words (Licatese is one of them), some 
have Greek, and some have Albanian words. 
Malta, across the sea, has introduced many English 
words. 

_Peter Pirrone spoke the Licatese dialect, as did 
his wife. She had known Peter from childhood 
and their marriage. while it was arranged accord- 
ing to Sicilian tradition, had also been a matter of 
mutual choice. Maria was tall, fair-haired, blue- 
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eyed, with the “madonna” look about her eyes; 
sweet, patient, understanding, and gentle. She 
loved Peter with the proper amount of fear to 
inspire respect for her and for him in their paesani. 
Their jealousy of each other was not based on lack 
of confidence or security in their love, but was 
expected by their paesani and relatives. Peter 
might have been accused of not really loving Maria, 
and vice versa, if occasionally he had not slapped 
her or kept her at home, where she was expected 
to be. He would not permit her to learn English 
at the settlement house, even though she frequently 
expressed a desire to do so. The children idolized 
her and, although equally responsive to their 
father’s demonstrations of affection, they feared 
him and knew that when he said sta zitto (shut 
up), he meant it. Maria loved to have her children 
praised and quite resented having other children 
praised first. 

There were four Pirrone children, all most 
attractive. The Pirrone family had a happy family 
life until the depression, which lost Peter his job 
and his savings and made it necessary to ask for 
financial assistance after about eight months of 
unemployment. All resources had been exhausted. 
Peter was extremely proud (pride is a true 
Sicilian’s chief virtue). Asking for charity was 
not a man’s job.1 Maria was therefore sent to the 
agency to make application. To confess his in- 
ability to support his family, perhaps to meet other 
paesani at the district office, would mean giving up 
his place as “boss” in his family. 

Peter was finally persuaded that he was still the 
“boss,” still “wore the pants” in his family? and 
so he got to the point of calling at the district office 
when his children needed food or clothing. It was 
always the children who needed things—to have 
admitted that he needed something himself would 
have been the final break in his security as head of 
the family. It was always “the children need 
clothes,” or “ they don’t eat cabbage, they like more 
macaroni”’—the children’s likes and dislikes were, 
of course, his own. When his clothes gave out his 
method of asking for new clothes was to say, 
“Well, I’ve got to look for work and my clothes 
are all worn out, my feet are on the ground,” but 
not unless the social worker was too thick-skinned 
to observe his embarrassment in hinting for clothes, 





*In Sicily there were mno_ societies where 
Velemosina (charity) was given, until recently. 
The St. Vincent de Paul society is quite active in 
Sicily now and young women of the second and 
pin alta (higher) class do family visiting and dis- 
tribute relief among the poor. The funds are their 
own and sometimes mean giving a few lire to one 
or two families. In northern Italy there have been 
societies of rich women engaged in this work for 
many years. In Bologna there is a society called 
the Emilia’ Ars Society which is interested in pro- 
moting art work, needlecraft, jewelry making and 
other arts, selling it for the benefit of the poor. 

In Sicily only the extremely poor are visited by 
these untrained social workers, who in their small 
way do a lot of harm along with the good they do. 
It is not unusual for two or three of the workers 
to adopt the same families, those most appealing 
getting all the attention, and each competing with 
the other to do the most for that family. 

? To say a man does not “ wear the pants” in a 
Sicilian family is the most serious kind of insult. 
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did he reach the point of asking pointblank. Then 
he was actually demanding. The social worker 
had robbed him of his last vestige of security and 
so he demonstrated his suddenly acquired inferi- 
ority complex in his braggadocio, in his demand- 
ing, exacting attitude. One needed to consider his 
loss of security, not only in a material sense, but 
in what it meant in the family life, for him to give 
up his place as “boss” to this strange American 
woman, who came into his home and told him 
what the family should eat, and how much, what 
they should wear and how little, what amount they 
should pay for the rent, or how they were to elude 
the landlord. Sicilians are innately honest and 
dead beats seem the worst kind of people, and so 


this new business of trying to evade the landlord’ 
when he came around asking for rent was more 
than Peter could bear. 

Maria had always looked up to him as the pro- 
vider in the family. Would this lessen her respect 
for him, he wondered? If it did, beatings might 
restore it. Peter was not of the type known to the 
agency before the depression—belonging to the 
lowest social group in Sicily, who are accustomed 
to charity of the pauperizing kind, and so try to 
get a little from all sources. Luckily the under- 
standing of the social worker enabled her to realize 
this difference and the Pirrone family have a fairly 
good chance of preserving their happy family life, 
even in these hard times. 


Editorial Notes 


On To Detroit 
RS. GLENN, in a paper at the Na- 


tional Conference in Minneapolis,’ 
expressed two thoughts which seem to have 
renewed emphasis as we look toward the 
coming meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work at Detroit. She speaks of 
the “ power to maintain balance in a crisis ” 
and “ daring to use thinking as an economy 
of time.” Perhaps the second should pre- 
cede the first. Certainly it is only in so far 
as we dare to use thinking, as we dare to 
stop to deliberate, as we have the courage to 
take counsel together that we can maintain 
our balance in the swirl of present events. 
It is such an opportunity that the National 
Conference offers us and as we look over the 
program for the Detroit meetings it seems 
to us that we shall have, as perhaps rarely 
we have had in the past, an opportunity to 
scrutinize values and to get a direction for 
our next steps. 

Of particular interest to case workers is 
the experiment which is being undertaken 
by the Division on the Family and the Divi- 
sion on Mental Hygiene. These two divi- 
sions have planned their programs as one 
program with, for the most part, joint ses- 
sions and with separate round tables where 
workers in the different fields may have an 
opportunity to pursue further the ideas sug- 
gested by the more general papers. It seems 
particularly opportune to have this experi- 
ment, which has required a tremendous 
amount of deliberation, undertaken in a year 


1“ Personal and Professional Sources of In- 
spiration for Social Workers,” 1931 National 
Conference Proceedings, page 72. 


of heavy pressures. If we are to arrive at 
any decision as to the practicability of such 
combinations, we should have the active and 
conscious participation of a varied audience. 

Another point of particular interest should 
be the Wednesday luncheon meeting on the 
care of transient and homeless. Following 
a general presentation by several speakers, 
there will be a series of group meetings from 
3:00 to 5:00 in the afternoon. There will, 
it is hoped, be pretty full exploration of 
such topics as standards of care as to shelter 
and food; health; centralization of intake 
and decentralization of care; what is an 
ideal community-wide program for tran- 
sients and homeless; children and transient 
families. The groups are to be limited in 
size and under leaders who are familiar 
with the topics discussed. 

The National Committee on Volunteers in 
Social Work, which had its beginning at the 
Philadelphia conference, has planned a 
series of meetings designed particularly for 
volunteers and board members of social 
agencies. The first session (a luncheon on 
Monday, June 12) is titled “ The Volunteer 
and the Conference” and is primarily for 
the purpose of giving the group orientation. 
Mr. Bruno is to speak on “A Broad View 
of the National Conference”; and Mrs. 
Danforth Geer, Jr., will give a bird’s eye 
view of what the Conference program offers 
for. the volunteer. The later meetings will 
be somewhat more specific but along with 
the special group meetings every effort is 
being made to have volunteers find in the 
regular meetings of the Conference not only 
inspiration but concrete suggestions which 
they can apply to their own activities. This 
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is one of the first deliberate attempts to give 
the volunteer a real place on the National 
Conference program. It is hoped that board 
members, committee members, and others 
will be acquainted with the opportunities 
offered and urged to attend. 

The Family Welfare Association of 
America will, as usual, hold its Annual 
Meeting during the National Conference 
week. The Annual Business Meeting this 
year offers some lively topics for those who 
are interested in the development of family 
welfare programs. Mr. McLean is to speak 
at the Family Dinner, Thursday evening. 
On Friday afternoon there is to be a discus- 
sion jointly with the American Public Wel- 
fare Association on “ Fundamentals in 
Planning a Family Welfare Program.” Dr. 
Ellen Potter is to preside and Linton B. 
Swift, Emma Lundberg and A. A. Heckman 
are the speakers. 

The full program of the meetings will be 
printed in the May News Letter and will 
be sent to anyone who wishes it. 


Lawson Purdy 


R. PURDY’S resignation as Director 
of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society brings a real sense of loss not 
only to his own staff but to all of us who are 
in family social work. It is superfluous even 
to try to evaluate what his fifteen years of 
service have meant as a contribution to 
family social work. His rare wisdom, the 
strength of his silence, and the force of his 
considered utterances have given a steadi- 
ness and sense of direction both locally and 
nationally. 

Mr. Purdy is always reminding us that he 
is not a case worker—yet we cannot help but 
feel that he acts like a case worker, he seems 
to think like a case worker, and frequently 
he speaks like a case worker. We are privi- 
leged to print here his own interpretation of 
his social work philosophy which he gave at 
the family dinner on the eve of his departure 
for his new job. If this is not the philoso- 
phy of a case worker we mistake our 
vocation : 
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In dealing with people, assume that they mean to 
do right as nearly as they know how; that they 
mean to tell the truth. Let it be apparent at once 
= you believe they tell the truth and mean to do 
right. 

Fear is one of the chief reasons for deception. 
If fear is eliminated, much deception will be elim- 
inated. If the person with whom you deal believes 
that you care for his interest, that you believe in 
him—both in his honesty and his desire to do 
right—he will the more nearly approach that desir- 
able conduct. In order that you may give a man 
the impression that you believe in him you must 
believe in him; it is not enough to act the part. 
You must have within yourself the belief that the 
person is trying to do right and speaks the truth. 
I do not mean that you shall be wilfully deceived. 
You must be intelligent in dealing with persons 
who are disposed to be deceitful and crooked. It 
may be hard and often is hard to draw the line 
between having faith in people and letting them see 
that you have faith and being reasonably careful 
not to be deceived. One cannot lay down absolute 
rules. This is a case of mental attitude. Conduct 
toward others should spring from the desire to do 
unto others as you would they should do unto you. 
This attitude negatives a common mistaken notion 
that I am my brother’s keeper. We are not our 
brother’s keepers. He has a right to live his own 
life so long as he does not infringe the equal right 
of others. Apparently this notion draws some 
strength from mistaken exegesis: 

Cain killed his brother. God said “ Where is 
your brother?” Cain said “ How should I know? 
I am not my brother’s keeper.” Neither was he 
but he had no right to kill him. 

In case work one should avoid using the power 
of the purse to enforce conduct. That does not 
mean that it is unreasonable for the giver of ma- 
terial help to impose conditions. It may be reason- 
able under certain circumstances to impose condi- 
tions and withhold help if those conditions are not 
complied with. On the other hand it is a far bet- 
ter method, when practicable, to come to an agree- 
ment with the person to be helped as to what is an 
appropriate plan or course of conduct to pursue 
so that there shall be no feeling of coercion and 
no coercion in fact, but a reasonable plan mutually 
arrived at. If it may be necessary and possible in 
some cases to enforce a certain course of conduct 
it should be done with as little of the atmosphere 
of coercion as possible. If coercion seems neces- 
sary it is probably due to some lack in the social 
worker. The social worker was just not equal to 
getting agreement. 


It is fortunate for all of us that Mr. 
Purdy’s new job as Comptroller of Trinity 
Church will not take him far, at least geo- 
graphically, from our midst. He will con- 
tinue, as a member of the council of the 
C.O.S. and as treasurer of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, to give us the 
benefit of his thinking and experience. 














The Human Equation 


HE visitor was not a trained social worker. 

She was only one of those caught in the 
slough of depression, grateful that, if for the 
moment she could not pursue her chosen endeavor, 
she might at least be useful. The term “case 
work” was added to her vocabulary and among 
many others she was sent out to carry relief to the 
families of the unemployed. A natural interest in 
the human equation was her teacher and she had 
an innate feeling that the personality of the visitor 
had much to do with the quality of service she was 
able to render. 

She found many nationalities in the territory she 
served. Among them was an Italian family—the 
man a genial energetic individual with a fine smile, 
yet seemingly desperate at the lack of opportunity 
to make his way as before. He spoke brokenly, 
but understood English well. 

The woman was diffident, sullen, slovenly, not 
understanding much the visitor said though always 
able to sign service tickets. She worked hard all 
day, never cleaning herself up or taking any leisure 
time, which was her idea of devotion to her family. 
There were four children ranging from 10 down 
to 4 years. 

The youngest became very ill and grew rapidly 
worse. A doctor was called; they did what they 
could—but without avail. The visitor was uneasy 
about the situation and went in early one morning. 
The man met her at the door without his usual 
smile and said, “ We have trouble enough; the baby 
died this morning about 4 o'clock.” 

The visitor entered, to receive the shock of her 
life. The mother was leaning over the crib and 
gazing motionless at the dead child; the man said 
she had been so since the child had died. The 
older children sat about wide-eyed and still. 


Book 


MERICAN Soctat Psycnotocy—Its Orictns, 
DEVELOPMENT, AND EuropEAN BACKGROUND: 
Fay Berger Karpf. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

New York, 1932, 461 pp., $3.50. . 


This book is an attempt to show “how from its 
indefinite beginnings in nineteenth century philo- 
sophical thought and the incidental conclusions and 
borrowed conceptions of such related techniques as 
folk psychology and anthropology on the one hand, 
and evolutionary biology, introspective psychology, 
and early sociology on the other, social psychology 
has gradually been taking on much more definite 
and distinctive form.” The contributions of vari- 
ous writers in Germany, France, England, and 


The visitor, horrified, wanted to turn and run 
from this sinister scene but she felt she must do 
something to break up the blank inertia. She 
sensed a vague religious superstition involved in the 
mother’s attitude and feared to offend with her 
matter-of-fact manner. She tried to persuade the 
woman to leave the crib, but she was too strange 
and the woman had neither will nor desire to move. 
The worker turned to the man and said that the 
woman must be helped to move away; he put his 
arms around his wife and half carried her to a 
chair in another room. Nothing the visitor could 
say made any impression, so she directed the chil- 
dren to bring water and towels and she gently and 
unhurriedly washed the woman’s face and cooled 
her burning eyes. Then the children brought a 
comb and she combed the mother’s tangled hair, 
slowly arranging it in a comfortable braid. The 
children seemed glad to have something to do. The 
visitor sent the man for the priest while she busied 
herself about the room and, unnoticed, covered the 
dead child from view and so waited until various 
Italian friends came in to help. 

Then the visitor knew that the family could go 
on alone and she went on her way. Later the man 
said to her, “‘ My wife says your hands are gentle— 
you did not hurt her.” 

Later visits brought a different response from 
the woman. She was no longer diffident; and 
finally of her owm accord told the visitor of a 
small income the family had. It was a small 
amount and made little difference in the total 
budget, but the woman’s desire to tell showed that 
the visitor’s effort to help, slight as it had been, 
had for the first time established them as friends. 
Then the visitor’s route was altered and the experi- 
ence faded into the background of her changing 


régime. Marcia MEAD 


Reviews 


America are carefully set forth and evaluated. But 
one could wish for something more like a “ stream 
picture,” in which each author is shown clearly in 
his social setting, and in which a connection is 
established between his teachings, the viewpoints 
out of which they grew, and the theories into which 
they merged or which they stirred up. (See Fore- 
word by Ellsworth Faris.) 

On the whole, the book will probably be most 
useful to those who are already familiar with the 
field of social psychology. It is a better resumé 
than introduction. Especially in the first half of 
the book is the ordinary student or layman likely 
to find the going heavy. However, it is to be 
hoped that the combination of by-gone doctrines 
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and ponderous sentences will not discourage readers 
from passing on to Part II. It is here that Ameri- 
can writers are presented. The development of 
their thinking, their mutual stimulation and sup- 
plementation are made both interesting and clear. 
Out of the confusion and contradictory teachings 
among those who call their work social psychology, 
Mrs. Karpf is able to show us a field of effort 
gradually being delimited, with slowly crystallizing 
points of view, rather well defined problems, and 
tentative methods of research. For this conspectus 
she has our hearty thanks. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 

Washington University 


HICAGO Famuies, A Study of Unpub- 
lished Census Data: Day Monroe. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1932, 344 pp., $3.00. 


This is a work on social anatomy. It describes 
the characteristics of families and of households 
in Chicago as these were recorded in the United 
States Census of 1920. As the author explains, its 
“object was to picture, as clearly as possible, the 
family of today, its members, their ages, its choice 
of domicile, its breadwinners and their burdens, its 
responsibilities for care and support of dependent 
children.” 

Since an analysis could not be made of the data 
on all families in Chicago in 1920, the sampling 
method was employed. Every thirtieth household 
which contained a family was chosen for the 
sample. The method yielded 23,373 families for 
study. So far as data were available for testing 
the character of the sample, it was found to be 
highly representative. 

The book abounds with useful information— 
useful, that is, to those who are interested in the 
subject and have questions in their minds. Some 
of this carefully compiled material furnishes the 
basis for showing how easy it is, without adequate 
data, to go wrong statistically. A lot is said about 
average sized families. It is here brought out that, 
although the average size of these Chicago house- 
holds in 1920 was four persons, only 20 per cent 
of them were average! A quarter of them (24 
per cent) had only two members, 22 per cent 
three members and 34 per cent five or more. The 
last group contained 52 per cent of all of the mem- 
bers of households. All these things being so, one 
may well question the use of average size of family 
in social work statistics. It is a curious concept 
and often highly misleading. 

But, tempted as one is to point out the high- 
lights of this interesting book, one cannot do it 
Properly in a review of this kind. Besides, there 
are a few other matters of which the readers of 
Tue Famity should be reminded. It is regret- 
table that a book published in August, 1932, on this 
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subject should completely ignore the fact that the 
United States Census Bureau is publishing excel- 
lent data on families in this country. The plans 
of the Census Bureau for its family tabulations 
were begun well before the last census was taken, 
actual work had been in full swing more than a 
year before this book was published, and several 
of the series of state bulletins giving the data on 
the families in the state as well as those in the 
counties and cities have been in print for almost a 
year. A person unacquainted with the field might 
well be misled by the omission of any reference to 
this important accession of knowledge, especially 
when the author actually says in the introduction, 
in speaking of family data on the census schedules, 
“ All of this mass of information concerning fami- 
lies remains untabulated. Few persons have real- 
ized its social value, hence little pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the Bureau for its analysis 
and no funds have been allocated for that purpose. 
The officials of the Bureau, however, are willing 
to turn it over to others for research purposes if 
sufficient money is furnished to cover the costs of 
the clerical work involved.” This might have been 
proper to say in 1927 or even possibly in 1928, but 
is distinctly not true in 1932. One cannot but 
wonder why such a passage was not revised even 
at the last moment before publication. 

A second point that may well receive attention is 
a related but separate one. It is concerned with 
the definition of a family. For its 1930 tabulations 
the U. S. Census Bureau defines a family much, I 
think, as social agencies would—that is, as a group 
of persons living in a household who are related 
by blood, marriage, or adoption. For this Chicago 
study a much narrower definition was adopted. 
Only those persons who were related as husbands 
and wives or as parents and unmarried children in 
the same household were defined as families. A 
grandmother and a grandchild who lived together, 
or a brother and sister group were not considered 
families. 

Although we all think we know what a family 
is, the definition of it is a rather difficult problem. 
Much depends on the use that is to be made of the 
data sought. Looked at from the biological angle, 
blood relationships are the important characteristic 
and the whereabouts and living arrangements of 
members take on secondary significance. But 
when we go over to social rather than biological 
concerns, we are anxious to know how kinship 
operates to create groups which provide home 
life, child care, care of the aged, and which per- 
form other useful tasks in society, and we empha- 
size the composition of households. 

It is regrettable that, due to this problem of defi- 
nition and the lack of co-ordination in our social 
research work, the 1920 and the 1930 analyses of 
Chicago families will not be comparable and can- 
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not be used as common bases by social agencies for 
decennial comparisons. But in the field of basic 
social data we should be thankful for all we can 
get, even if it sometimes is not just precisely what 
it would have been, had foresight, social planning, 
and social control been in perfect operation. 
Neva R. DEARDORFF 
New York City Welfare Council 


HE Rurat Community, The Natural His- 
tory of a Sociological Group: Dwight San- 
derson. Ginn and Company, N. Y., 1932, 

723 pp., $4.40. 

The Rural Community is a profound and fas- 
cinating volume, for it considers not only histori- 
cal backgrounds but the infinitely varied back- 
grounds in which some older environment, physical 
and spiritual, appears intermixed with new 
elements. 

The writer himself points out its weakness—if it 
can be called that—we should call it rather a sug- 
gestion for further study: 


The inadequacy of the discussion of contem- 
porary rural communities in Europe is readily 
seen. After a year spent in attempting to gain a 
better knowledge of the European rural com- 
munity through travel and by studying the litera- 
ture in European libraries, it became apparent that 
any adequate understanding of rural social organi- 
zation in the diverse European countries must come 
through those who can gain an intimate knowledge 
of their life by thorough sociological study, and 
that no one man can encompass this field unless he 
can devote himself to it for many years. 

The book gives us a picture of the rural com- 
munity as still “the most important group for 
social control,” the primary group. It is both “a 
primary group of individuals and a complex of 
voluntary associations.” Hence its study is as 
much a necessity for one who is considering the 
lack of community consciousness in cities as it is 
to him who has some rural associations. On the 
basis of the analyses which we have in this vol- 
ume, we perceive how artificial have been some of 
the plans for developing neighborhood conscious- 
ness in cities. 

What is lacking in the volume from the stand- 
point of the social worker is a recognition of the 
part a modern social case work program may play 
in affecting both mores and attitudes, its real sig- 
nificance as a community force. The challenge 
which rural students have put up to the social 
worker is: Have you such enlightened and force- 
ful leadership as will help the more enlightened 
people in backward rural communities to spread 
insight on such situations as these: in which the 
homekeeper labors without ordinary conveniences 
which could be provided, or the children are over- 
worked, or the other problems which extend far 
beyond the families originally thought of in con- 
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nection with social work in the country or village? 
The rural community has its own social prob- 

lems and for their right solution rural life must be 

affected in every aspect. Francis H. McLean 


ASE Srupirs In THE PsyYCHOPATHOLOGY OF 
Crime: Ben Karpman, M.D. Mimeoform 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1933, 1026 pp., 

$12.00. 


This entire book of over a thousand pages con- 
sists of five case histories of patients in St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital at Washington, D. C. A large 
part of each narrative is in the patient’s own words, 
edited, however, in the interest of organization and 
clarity. Each case includes data from the official 
record, observations by fellow inmates and others, 
letters written by the patient, and a summary, in 
addition to the case study proper. In this main 
part of the study several methods were used by 
Dr. Karpman and his associates. Sometimes an 
individual questionnaire was first tried; sometimes 
the patient was asked to write his own history in 
his own way; on the basis of this, questions were 
asked and the process continued so long as it 
seemed profitable. Of course various psychiatric 
techniques were employed. In general the author 
has abstained from interjecting interpretations and 
discussions. These he anticipates presenting in a 
parallel volume. 

The reader will find this book most interesting 
and a veritable mine of unusually valuable data 
for the study of personalities whom we designate 
as psychopathic offenders. Only a limited edition 
has been printed for professional use; brt it de- 
serves to be widely read by members of the social 
work, medical, legal, and social science fraternities. 

Stuart A. QuEEN 
Washington University 
ARRIAGE Conpitions 1N A PALESTINIAN 
Vittace: Hilma Granqvist. Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica, Helsingfors (Fin- 
land), 1931, 200 pp., 75 marks. 


Regardless of the reader’s initial lack of concern 
with marriage, with Palestine, or with ethnology in 
general, here is a study that rouses his admiration 
and thereby his interest. Miss Granqvist, as part 
of her larger interest in the women of the Old 
Testament, settled near Bethlehem in a Mohamme- 
dan village, consisting of only four clans, and put 
in twenty months of research on the inhabitants. 
In this she was assisted by a colleague who had 
lived in the same small village for thirty years. 
This intimate contact enabled her to present the 
history of every marriage of every villager for a 
hundred years. Upon this accumulation of facts 
Miss Granqvist has been able to formulate her 
rounded discussion of marriage customs. 
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The book will call to the reader’s mind the 
studies of Dr. Margaret Mead in Samoa and New 
Guinea. Though less popularly conceived, Miss 
Granqvist’s work is fully as interesting in the inti- 
mate atmosphere of village life it depicts. 

From a substantive point of view, the study sup- 
plies a wealth of local detail not available to Pro- 
fessor Westermarck in his History of Human 
Marriage or to Sir James Frazer in his Folk Lore 
in the Old Testament. From a methodological point 
of view it shows how thorough a specialized social 
study can be and ought thus to provide a model by 
which American students of the family can profit. 

GroFFREY May 
Johns Hopkins University 


oS 


LUMS, Larce-Scate Houstnc, ann DECcEN- 
TRALIZATION: Edited by John M. Gries and 
James Ford. President’s Conference on Home 

Building and Home Ownership, Washington, 

D. C., 1932, 245 pp., $1.15. 

This volume contains four chapters as follows: 
(1) Blighted Areas and Slums; (2) Large-Scale 
Operations; (3) Business and Housing; (4) In- 
dustrial Decentralization and Housing. 

The first chapter is followed by eight appendices, 
the second by six, the third and fourth by two 
each. Each chapter contains the main points of a 
committee’s report and each appendix is a special 
report. In the Foreword, Ray Lyman Wilbur 
brings out the seriousness of the housing conditions 
and slums, making the significant statement: 
“Where prevention is possible, cure is a costly 
expedient.” He thinks “the four committee re- 
ports in this volume are documents of unusual 
significance to our cities and to the Nation.” 

The well-trained sociologist and social worker 
will find little in this volume that he does not 
already know. The reports, however, should prove 
valuable to industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions, housing associations, civic organizations, and 
others interested in housing city wage-earners. 

H. G. DuNcAN 


WORKING Manuat For JUVENILE CourT 
Orricers: Ralph J. Riley. University of 
Chicago Press, 1932, 122 pp., $2.50. 


Court procedure, even the simplified methods fol- 
lowed in juvenile courts, is to most social workers, 
untrained in the law, mysterious and baffling. A 
Working Manual for Juvenile Court Officers gives 
to probation officers and other social workers the 
answers to the questions of practice and procedure 
which arise in the preparation and presentation of 
a case to the court. No attempt is made in this 
book to explain either the procedure followed in 
making social investigations or the case work 
methods followed by probation officers. It is a 
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careful analysis of the Cook County Juvenile 
Court Law with detailed explanations regarding 
the jurisdiction of this particular Court and the 
procedure followed from the time of filing a peti- 
tion, which starts the machinery of court action, to 
the final disposition of the case. It specifically out- 
lines the steps that must be taken by social workers 
and others who desire to obtain the assistance of 
the Court in solving problems of delinquency, 
neglect, and dependency or in securing custodial 
care for the mentally handicapped. 

Words and phrases, such as incorrigibility, unfit- 
ness, lack of proper parental care, which appear in 
most juvenile court laws but which no one has pre- 
viously attempted to define, are explained clearly 
and concisely. 

Selected Illinois Statutes relating to Juvenile 
Court jurisdiction, including the Juvenile Court 
Law, the Mother’s Aid Law, statutes relating to 
state schools receiving wards of the Court, and 
important decisions of the Illinois Supreme Court 
as they affect the jurisdiction of the Court, are 
included in the appendix. 
~ Manuals are not new to the social workers of the 
courts. They have, however, been concerned with 
probation or other special features of court work. 
Here at last has been compiled in a small volume 
for ready reference the essentials of legal pro- 
cedure necessary to the proper preparation of cases 
presented by the social worker for judicial 
determination. 

The value of the Manual is by no means limited 
to social workers in Chicago or Cook County. 
Directors of state divisions of probation or state 
agencies responsible for supervising juvenile courts 
will probably use this book as a model in preparing 
similar manuals for use in their own state. 


FreperiIcK A. Moran 


URSES on Horsespack: Ernest Poole. 
Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1932, 168 pp., 
$2.50. 

Here is an excellent picture given by a popular 
novelist of the splendid work the frontier nurses 
are carrying on in the Kentucky mountains. 
Through the generosity of friends throughout the 
country and with the co-operation of the State 
Department of Health, the work is carried on by a 
public health nursing staff well trained in nursing 
and midwifery. The mountaineers pay what they 
can for the service they receive but, because of the 
lack of opportunities for work, frequent droughts, 
and primitive conditions, most of the payment is in 
kind and many a baby is paid for by a load of 
“fodder” for the nurse’s horse, or home-made 
rugs and chairs and lumber to help equip the many 
health centers. 

Building up the service is the “dream come 
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true’ of Mrs. Mary Breckinridge, herself a native 
southerner. She early realized that “the health 
and welfare of the people on the soil were vital to 
the progress of our whole American civilization. 
So she selected the Kentucky mountains to make 
a demonstration of what intelligent nursing could 
do to safeguard the lives of mothers and children.” 

The reception the nurses receive as they go to 
the homes and the hundreds who flock to. the 
clinics for inoculations and examination show how 
successful the nurses have been in their work. 
There is a constant struggle against the many 
superstitions still existing. Many still call in 
“salve doctors” and “Granny women” who, when 
things go wrong while they are “cotching the 
babies,” recite ancient “spells” or place an axe, 
edge up, beneath the bed to stop haemorrhage. 
Despite these obstacles, the frontier nurses in six 
years of service had delivered over 1,000 women in 
the district with the loss of only one mother, and 
she was a case complicated by hookworm and a 
cardiac condition. 

The book proves most interesting reading, and a 
real drama is unfolded before our eyes as we 
visualize the nurses braving all kinds of weather, 
at all hours of the day or night, fording streams, 
fighting blizzards to arrive in time to usher a child 
safely into the world or to give skilled nursing 
care to the sick and injured. 

How one longs for the skilled pen of an Ernest 
Poole to portray the work of other public health 
nurses who are carrying on just as thrilling a 
service in the heart of the city slums. 

Evetyn K. Davis 
National Organisation for Public Health 
Nursing 


CENSUS or Soctat Work Pos!TIons IN 

Massacuusetts: The Boston Chapter of 

the American Association of Social Workers, 
Boston, Mass., 1932, 31 pp., $.25. 


This very creditable study gives data on person- 
nel in eight major groupings: family, group, medi- 
cal, psychiatric, child, protective, penological, and 
vocational-educational. The material is further 
divided into public and private, and for the family 
field some rather striking comparisons are re- 
vealed. For instance in the last four years the pri- 
vate family personnel has decreased 12 per cent, 
while in the public there has been an increase of 
103.3 per cent. 

The other fields all show an increase although 
some as small as 1 per cent. The material includes 
1,775 returns and it is felt this represents about 
90 per cent of an inclusive grouping. 


The people who watch the proportion of men 
and women in leadership positions will be inter- 
ested to see that men occupy roughly two-thirds 
of the executive positions in social work in Massa- 
chusetts and that women occupy two-thirds of the 
staff positions. Ruta Hi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY on Famiry ReELation- 

suips: Flora M. Thurston. National Coun- 

cil of Parent Education, New York, 1932, 
273 pp., $2.00. 


For the past few years we have been ftooded 
with articles, books, and essays dealing with one 
phase or another of family life. The amount of 
material written from a diversity of viewpoints 
has seemed at times overwhelming. Even to keep 
track of new titles was a well-nigh impossible task: 
“The term ‘family relationships’ like its com- 
panion ‘parent education’ is relatively new. It 
was no sooner coined than leaders from the fields 
of education, religion, psychology, law, medicine, 
and social work, interested in parents and children 
suddenly realized that they were all concerned with 
a common phenomenon, family life.” 

Now Miss Thurston quietly and efficiently brings 
order out of chaos and admirably fulfils the pur- 
pose of her bibliography, “to bring together under 
one cover a briefly annotated bibliography of the 
best of the material which they have produced for 
the use of students and professional leaders dealing 
with family problems.” The headings and sub- 
headings have been developed with an eye to easy 
reference. The brief descriptive sentences which 
accompany each title eliminate the need for much 
futile reading by the students of family life. The 
usefulness of the volume is still further increased 
by an admirable table of contents and an index by 
authors and by titles. 

Out of such a wealth of material it is difficult 
to select any section for special comment. We are 
glad, however, that along with anthropology, 
biology, and all the other sciences, Miss Thurston 
has found room for a list of novels dealing with 
the family. We wish that the limitations as to 
dates of publication (all material listed was pub- 
lished in the years from 1928 to 1932 inclusive) 
had not precluded the mention of Jalna which, to 
our way of thinking, is much better than its sequel 
The Whiteoaks of Jalna; and of Wéilliam—that 
admirable description of a father and his children 
by E. H. Young. But with fifteen pages of novels 
(most of which we have never read) to choose 
from, we can hardly cavil at these enforced 


omissions. Marcaret E. RicH 
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TRAINING IN FAMILY 
SOCIAL WORK AGENCIES 


Report of the Committee on Training of the 
Family Welfare Association of America 


From the secretary of a family society: 
“Training in Family social Work 
Agencies is the book we need. The 
contents are terse, practical, and in- 
valuable.” 
Froma supervisor in a public department: 

“It is going to be very helpful in the 
many attempts we are making to train 
while on the job—which we are forced 
to do in these times.” 

From a state emergency commission field 
worker: 

“Tt comes at a very opportune moment 
and will give us the necessary tools for 
this fourth year of the emergency 
period.” 

From a supervisor: 

“Mr. McLean’s contribution [the fore- 
word] is unique in the thing he always 
does of seeing the problem as a whole 
from the breadth of his long experi- 
ence. I feel most humble before the 


50 cents a copy 


58 pages 
5 copies $2.00 
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SUMMER QUARTER 
1933 


Term B 
July 21-August 31 


Term A 
June 12-July 20 


A PROGRAM of practical value to 
social workers will be offered dur- 
ing two summer sessions. Each session 
constitutes a unit but the two sessions 
may be combined. 


Courses in case work, community organi- 
zation, problems of unemployment relief, 
mental hygiene, social philosophy, histori- 
cal background of public welfare, are to be 
included in the program of the two terms. 


Two institutes are planned: one in public 
welfare, from August 1 to 25, which will 
have as its subject matter the organizing 
of communities for unemployment relief in 
1933; the other, from July 19 to August 16, 
for staff members in child caring institutions. 


The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York, New York 








SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK «» 1933 


Edited by Fred S. Hall 


Users of the 1929 edition will need 
to know little more than that the 1933 
SocraL Work YEAR Book is now 
ready. It continues, with additions, 
the authoritative articles and the di- 
rectories of agenciés which won for 
the older issue the title of “ indis- 
pensable ” from many workers in the 
social field. An entirely new feature 
is a directory of agencies and bureaus 
in state departments which touch 
upon social work. 


680 double-column pages. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


A 





Vv 


“All those who, in search of scat- 
tered bits of information, have spent 
hours with public documents, maga- 
zine files, and questionnaires, will 
welcome the YEAR Boox. They 
may confidently count on it to deliver 
them from many tribulations. 

The list of national agencies is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive that has 
been published.” 
(Comment in The Family 
on the 1929 edition.) 


Price, $4.00. 


130 East 22d Street 
New York N. Y. 
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Look Through the Window... 


The myriad lights of the worlds motor car center | 
gleaming against a somber background that reaches 
Ge SU I, as 8 ccercevccace 

High over Detroit in a pleasant cozy 
room where efficient, unobtrusive atten. 
dants grant your every wish. You are 
in the Detroit-Leland Hotel with its 
unequalled splendor of interior, its 
famous dining room and coffee shop 
with electrically cooled and purified —~ 
air,and its convenient location in the rs 
very center of things.. rae 
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800 ROOMS 
all outside, with bath.. 
every conceivable comfort, 
an address of distinction, 
all at ordinary hotel cost 


$250 on4 $350 


CORNER OF CASS 
AND BAGLEY AVE. 


DETROI 


BAKER OPERATED 
providing thot cordial 
hospitality for which 
Baker Hotels ore famous 


> HOTEL === 











DETROIT-LELAND 
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